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ABOUT THE COVER. Long before the Russians 
thought of reaching for the moon, Charlie Russell had 
attained it. ( M. R.’s satisfaction in creating some 
of America’s greatest documentary art may not be 
evident to the stoic Soviets; but we think it is good 
that the Russian masses can experience the surface 
thrill of an original Russell painting, at least. This 
splendid little watercolor is in the U. S. Art Show 
(sponsored by our Department of State) through the 
generosity of F. G. Renner of Washington, D. C., who 
has owned the painting since 1941. The showing opened 
in Moscow July 25. MEAT FOR THE WAGONS 
was painted in 1925 as a gift for Dr. and Mrs. Hagner, 
who extended unusual courtesies to the Russells during 
a showing of the Cowboy Artist’s work at the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington that year. This exciting bit of 
western Americana has never previously been repro- 
duced. We are deeply indebted to Mr. Renner for 
enabling our readers to share with the Russian people 
this dramatic bit of history. All rights are reserved by 
Fk. G. Renner. 
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The Graft That Failed 


As Edited From The Original Journal By Dorothy M. Johnson 


A chronicle of the sordid activities relating to the building of 
Montana’s Capitol as related by the legislator who exposed 
an almost unbelievable mess: Fred Whiteside, the 
“Gentleman from Flathead” 


INTRODUCTION 


ONTANA, as a relatively new State, has had an amazing lot of capital shenani- 
gans. As early as 1869, an election was held to decide the location of the Terri- 
torial capital, with Virginia City and Helena competing. The returns were stored 
in a building that, strange to say, burned down before the votes could be counted! 
There was more dirty work in the 1874 election. The Territorial supreme court 
finally supervised a recount of ballots and Helena won. 

In 1889 Montana achieved statehood on its third try, and another fight ensued, 
with the permanent location of the capital at stake. William A. Clark and Marcus 
Daly, powerful copper magnates, were the warriors in this fracas. In the following 
excerpt from a hitherto unpublished manuscript by the late Fred Whiteside is a less 
well known facet of the long series of trauma—the graft planned in connection with 
the construction of the capitol building. Mr. Whiteside exposed it. 

As with most crusaders and muckrakers, Whiteside had both admirers and de- 
tractors. Even in the perspective of history, it is difficult to properly evaluate the man 
and his deeds without much more space than is possible here. But this, at least, is 
Fred Whiteside’s personal version of “the graft that failed” in connection with the 
building of Montana’s State Capitol. 
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“In 1896 I was elected to the Lower 
House in the fifth legislative assembly 
of Montana (from Flathead County) on 
the same Democratic ticket with W. J. 
Bryan, who was defeated for the Presi- 
dency. As a member of the Legislature 
I was green and ignorant of the ways of 
politicians, but to me the same coin of 
honest purpose was the standard of 
value as in my youth. 

“Arriving at Helena for the session 
in January, 1897, I caught the odor of 
various forms of graft. The strongest 
stench came from the State Capitol 
Commission,' then in the preliminary 
stages of constructing the state capitol 
building. Plans had been made for rais- 
ing $5,000,000, and a small ring of in- 
siders expected to divide one half or 
more of this sum among themselves.” 

“Shortly after my arrival I was met 
by a man whom I had known in con- 
nection with my work of contracting 
and building. He was an architect and 
a man of great ability, a graduate of 
one of the great universities of Europe. 
He was of Scandinavian parentage and 
about forty years of age.* I had erected 
several large structures under his su- 
pervision, and he felt that he knew me 
pretty well. He at once unfolded a tale 
of graft in the State Capitol Commis- 
sion that was almost unbelievable. 

“For the purpose of this narrative I 
will call him Olson, although that was 
not his true name. This is the only 
fictitious name it is necessary to use. 
Olson is not here to speak in his own 
defense; he never told me what his de- 
fense was against the charge of accept- 
ing bribes. 

“He said he had had a verbal agree- 
ment with leading members of the Com- 
mission whereby he was to prepare 
plans and specifications for a capitol 
building to cost $5,000,000. But these 
were to be prepared so that, after the 
construction contract was let, the archi- 
tect could change them so as to reduce 
the cost of the building to about 
$2,000,000. This was to be done without 
making any change in the general ap- 
pearance of the building. The principal 
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Fred Whiteside, member of the Fifth Legislative Assem- 
bly from Flathead County, is shown in this portrait 
made by Bradley Studio in New York. The first of two 
parts of Whiteside’s hitherto unpublished manuscript re- 
counting the story of political graft in the early days of 
Montana's statehood is published here. Photo repro- 
duced by courtesy of Thomas A. Busey, Kalispell. 





Saving was to be made by using ce- 
ment, terra cotta and other cheap ma- 
terials in place of the cut stone, bronze 
and copper specified. 

“The contractors selected were to be 
in the deal, little more than dummies. 
No copies of the original plans and 
specifications were to be allowed to go 
outside the architect’s office. The whole 
scheme was to be handled so that noth- 
ing could be traced to the insiders who 
got the profit. 

“Olson said the Commission members 
had thrown him overboard because they 
had met another architect who had con- 
vinced them that he could show them 
how to get even more money out of 


the deal than Olson could. Olson 
1 Contrary to the recommendation of Gov. John E. Rickards, 
the 1895 Legislature appointed a Capitol Commission con- 
sisting of W. M. Bickford, W. K. Flowerree, C. F. Lloyd, 
and Dr. Charles K. Cole, which organized in April, 1895, 
and accepted the plans of George R. Mann of St. Louis 
for the superstructure of the capitol building. It was a 


second secret agreement with Mann, smacking of col- 
lusion and bribery, which precipitated a grand jury in 


vestigation and led to the appointment of a new Capitol 
Commission. As can be seen from the full report of the 
grand jury, reprinted on page 11, Senator Flowerree of 
Teton county signed the original agreement with Mann 
under protest and was not a party at all to the secret 


second agreement. His actions in the affair were com- 
mended by the grand jury. 

2Cass Gilbert, who later designed the Woolworth Building 
in New York City, was one of the architects who sub- 
mitted plans for Montana’s capitol He didn’t get the 
contract because he refused to pay $20,000 bribe money, 
according to Christopher P. Connolly’s The Devil Learns 


to Vote. 

* Unquestionably Whiteside is referring to John C. Paulsen 
who as state architect designed many of the state institu- 
tion buildings. Paulsen’s detailed obituary, taken from 
the Heiena Daily Independent of April 1, 1897 and re 
printed on page 10, indicates that he was of German, 
rather than Scandinavian lineage; but this is an under- 
standable error on the part cf Whiteside. 
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branded himself as a crook, along with 1889. In the launching of the new Ship 


several members of the Commission, but of State there were many important 
he seemed to have only a dim realiza- problems to be decided by direct vote 
tion of that fact. of the people. One of these was fixing 
“Just after the publication of my mi- the permanent location of the state capi- 
nority report in Helena,* a local Grand tal. Helena, the territorial capital, was 
Jury was called in that county (Lewis named temporary state capital, but the 
and Clark) to investigate the charges. permanent capital could be decided only 
Called as a witness, I gave them all the by direct vote of the people. 
information I possessed, but it was prac- “Marcus Daly, a millionaire copper 
tically all hearsay evidence that could miner and smelting man of Anaconda, 
not be used in a court trial. announced in 1891 that Anaconda would 
“Then they called Olson. To save his contest with Helena for the site of the 
own name, he sidestepped a large part |§ permanent capital." 
of the story he had told me. The Grand “Daly and his allies hatched many 
Jury called me again, and their stenog- shrewd schemes to gain friends for 
rapher read me a transcript of Olson’s Anaconda. There was much discussion 
testimony, given the day before.’ I as to whether state institutions should 
gave them an outline of the things Ol- be located at one central point or 
son had omitted or evaded. He was whether they should be located in dif- 
called again and, under further ques- ferent towns. Daly and his allies 
tioning, admitted more. Finally they adopted the plan of scattering them over 


the state, and the Daly forces took the 
lead in legislation that resulted in lo- 
cating the School of Mines in Butte, the 
main University in Missoula, the Nor- 
mal College in Dillon, the State Re- 
form School at Miles City, the Deaf 
and Dumb School in Boulder, and the 


got practically the whole story from 
him just as he had told it to me. 

“In the evening of the last day Olson 
was before the Grand Jury, I received a 
phone call from him in my hotel room. 
He was very much excited, but I finally 
understood the words: ‘Must see you - 
quick . . . it’s a case of life or death... Agricultural College at Bozeman.’ 
where can I see you quick?’ “Thus Daly gained allies in each of 

“I said, ‘Come to my room, 112 Hotel these favored towns in his fight to make 
; Anaconda the permanent capital of the 


Warren.’ 
“In about fifteen minutes he burst state. 
into my room like a wild man. His hair ‘But Helena won anyway. 


“The State Board of Education called 


was disheveled and perspiration Aare : 
for plans and specifications for the in- 


streamed from his face, although it was 


bitter cold outside. He paced the floor, ‘Whiteside was a member of a five-man committee ap 
; ; ; ; ‘ yointed by House Speaker J. M. Ke ly of St sville 
tearing at his hair and Saying, God, yo 4 the auietiies of the ‘origiuat Capitol Com. 
thev’ve got me thev’ve got me.’ wlesion As Whiteside points out -—" re report se 
. ’ . { not erogatory to the Commission and thereby white 
“He could not give a coherent answer washed ny tlleged graft, Whiteside iasoted om flag 
to mv questions He paced the floor least two Commission members. This was later repressed 
. P ; in the House but was brought, eventually, before a Lewis 
with his eyes bugging out and the sweat ' one : ark Grand yu y, my cgreed with B Leeroy n 
rchitect 1ulser (reterrec to as so ) side ap 
trickling down his cheeks. peared before the o jury on + corsage asd — 
: : s confirmed by the following item from the Helena Daily 
“I had an inkling from an outside Independent, March 19: “The grand jury spent the day 
“ vesterday 1 examining tour witnesses. Jonn *aulsen, 
source as to what his trouble was, but une Ene shnege os avetiinst Det ier 68 er comes 
o several new state educationa uul'dings, was before 
I could only guess, because he refused the jury all the afternoon. Those examined in the fore 
- noon wer Representative hiteside, . J. Seligman an 
to make a coherent statement. Peter Winne.” 
® Newton Carl Abbott’s Montana in the Making says 
heated electior was held in 1892 with the cities of De 
. ° ° Lode Anaconda, He'er : Butte, Eeostens "Great Falls 
“ . ° vr and Boulder as candidates. Helena with 14,010 votes, and 
A brief review of early political Anaconda with 10,183. led the field but neither had. the 
i ° ° : necessary majority of the total of 45,967 votes cast. Helena 
events in Montana is required to throw finelly won in a runoff election in’ 1894 
é : M t Architect Paulsen designed and supervised construction of 
light on the events of which I write. fclldices at Geta of tues tnatseiions. 2 tate tn tie 
. . obituary, reprinted from the Helena Daily Inde dent 
Montana was admitted to statehood in a” ibid cake Sie 
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AYING THE CORNERSTONE at the northwest corner of the capitol building took place Independence Day, 1899. This 


f the ceremonies, which took place during a rainstorm, is from Vol. IV of the Contributions to the Historical 
ety. Judge Charles W. Pomeroy of Kalispell, grand master of the Masons, officiated. Gov. Smith was chairman of 
T 


exercises, and ex-Gov. 


seph K. Toole was the principal orator. Past Grand Master Wilbur F. Sanders concluded 


in address. In the cornerstone were placed 22 items, including the Montana Code of 1895, the State Constitution, 
1 list of 1,700 Montana pioneers, Volumes I and II of ntributions to the Historical Society, and other 
memorabilia. 





stitutional buildings required in the 
towns selected by the legislature. Ol- 
son was one of the architects who sub- 
mitted plans and specifications, and for 
three of the buildings his plans were 
adopted. He was also employed to su- 
pervise construction. 

“When contracts were let, one firm 
of contractors got the contract for two 
of the buildings for which Olson made 
the plans. 


“I learned later that Olson’s trouble 
was about as follows: The contractors 
induced him to change the plans and 
specifications to reduce the cost. They 
paid him $5,000, most of it in cash, but 
the last two payments were by bank 
checks for $500 each. In a careless mo- 
ment he accepted and endorsed these 
checks. 

“When he was grilled by the Grand 
Jury about the capitol affair, members 
of the Capitol Commission got ahold of 
those two canceled checks—and it cost 
them plenty. They hired an astute at- 
torney, who told Olson just what evi- 
dence they had. They also said they 
had a sworn statement from the con- 








tractors that they had been compelled 
to pay off Olson. I am sure the con- 
tractors would not have incriminated 
themselves by signing any such state- 
ment, but Olson believed it. 

“He stayed in my room that night for 
two hours or more, and I did my best 
to allay his fears. Finally I suggested 
that we take a walk in the cold night 
air. He seemed to be in a daze, mutter- 





Dorothy M. Johnson, affable and able Secre 










tcry of the Montcena Press Association, better 
known as the author of The Hanging Tree (mo- 

n picture of the same title) needs no introduc- 
tion t ur readers. It was a fortunate incident 
that brought her into contact with the unpub 
lished journals of Fred Whiteside, some years 
1¢0. For some time the Historical Society of Mon- 
in 1g closely with Miss Johnson and 


with Thomas A. Busey, veteran Montana news- 

n, entertained hopes of bringing this manu- 
nto book form. Frederick Whiteside was 
sometime irascible, always highly 


‘ 


litical figure in Montana's forma- 





is deserving of book-length treat- 

But lik many men, he failed put into 

is the depth, breadth and power of his deeds 
tir Som se will ul! tely have t 
le. For the moment 





fully edited this, and 
issue, as among that 





atile in the 175 pages 
1 Fred Whiteside journals. 





ical sketch on Whiteside, 




















ing to himself. He struck his clenched 
fist into the palm of the other hand and 
exclaimed, ‘By God, I'll not do it, but I 
know what I can do.’ 

“Then he exclaimed, ‘I’m going home,’ 
and marched off. 

“I went back to my hotel room and 
telephoned his wife, warning her that 
Olson was disturbed because of threats 
from persons with whom he had had 
business dealings. I suggested that she 
assure him, as I had done, that the 
parties would not carry out their threats 
to expose him because they could not 
do so without incriminating themselves. 

“Don’t leave him alone in his present 
nervous state,’ I warned. ‘Tell him I 
will talk to him tomorrow morning.’ 

“About ten o’clock the next morning 
I called the Olson house again and asked 
to speak to him. 

“His wife answered, ‘He is dead!’ She 
explained, ‘I found his body in the 
bathroom about three o’clock this morn- 
ing. I called a doctor, who said it was 
heart failure, and I have decided to let 
it go at that. 

““Of course I know he had reached 
a crisis in his affairs,’ she continued, 
‘and he might have done something to 
escape it all, but I have not told this to 
the doctor or any other person. We 
can’t do anything to bring him back. 
and I prefer to avoid publicity. I will 
appreciate it if you will help me.”* 

“They had one boy about eight years 
old. Olson left a few thousand dollars 
in life insurance, but there was very 
little else in his estate.’ 


* Mrs. Paulsen apparently was so anxious to avoid talk about 
her husband and his death that she arranged the funeral 
the day after his death. Nearly a month later, April 22 

1897, the Helena Weekly Herald published a story telling 
of rumors that Paulsen was not really dead, that he had 
been seen in Denver and Great Falls, and that his coffin 
at Forest Vale Cemetery contained stones instead of his 
remains. Mrs. Paulsen had directed that the coffin re- 
main closed during the services, to which only a few 
fri ade of the family were invited. “Those who are familiar 
with the ways of Mrs. Paulsen state that she had the fu- 
nerai services conducted over the body of her brother in 
the same strictly private manner,” the Herald article 
states. But so rampant became the rumors that Paulser 
still lived that the lodges to which he had belonged could 
not pay insurance claims to the widow until an investiga- 
tion was made. The article continues: “A delegation of 
members of both the Woodmen and the Odd Fellows, in 
in order to satisfy themselves and their associates that 
Mr. Paulsen was really dead, visited the vault in Forest 
Vale cemetery in company with the undertaker who had 
conducted the removal and viewed the face of the de 
ceased. What they saw fully convinced them that the 
rumors which they had heard were absolutely groundless, 
for all that was left of Mr. Paulsen rested in the casket 
before them.”’ 


“The Capitol Ring got busy at once. 
Appointment of the investigating com- 
mittee was delayed until they could get 
things fixed. When the Speaker an- 
nounced the membership of the com- 
mittee, I was the only one on it who 
favored a real investigation—the others 
were personal friends of members of 
the Capitol] Commission.’° 

“Sure of my ground, I introduced 
resolution calling for appointment of a 
special committee to investigate the 
State Capitol Commission. As the au- 
thor of the resolution, I should have 
been appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee, but the Ring prevented this. 
However, the Speaker refused to leave 
me off the committee entirely, as the 
Ring demanded. 

“The chief effort of a majority of the 
committee was to protect the Ring 
rather than expose its members. When 
I saw this, I did not waste any time 
trying to get a real investigation, for 
that was impossible, but I refused to 
sign their report. When it was filed in 
the House, I gave notice that I would 
file a minority report the next day."’ 


“The fine Italian hand of the Ring 
was [evident] in what happened then.'” 
The Speaker of the House announced, 


® The Helena City Directory of 1897, on file in the Historical 
Society of Montana, listed John C. Paulsen, architect, as 
deceased, The widow, Margaret, is listed as living at the 
family home, but no mention is made of a son. After that 
year, the family name does not appear in the Directory. 

% Sneaker Kennedy announced the appointment of the in- 
vestigating committee on Jan. 25, 1897, according to the 
House Journal of the Fifth Legislative Assembly. on file 
in the Historical Society of Montana. Besides Whiteside, 
members were: O. G. W arren, White Sulphur Springs; 
H. W. McIntire, Miles City; C. A. Whipple, Townsend, 

Ramsey, Bozeman 

The House Journal of Feb. 20, 1897. carried the full text 
of the majority report, signec d by Mr. Warren, chairman. 
While it deplored the law of 1895 governing the erection 
of the Capitol building and recommended its repeal “if 

1¢ legally,”’ the report went on to say that 

“we find upon most careful investigation of all the facts 

that abso'utely evidence exists to show any wrongful 

pon the part of any member of the Capitol Com- 

After the report was read, Whiteside rose and 


and George L 


such can be 


act 
mission 


said “Asc a member of the Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the acts of the Capitol Commission I beg leave 
to file a minority report not later than three o’clock 


Tuesday next.” 

2 The House Journal of Feb. 23, 1897, reports that at 3 A. M. 
the report of the Capitol investigating committee was 
made a special order. and the House resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole for its consideration. It was 
ecommended that the majority and minority renorts be 
referred to a special committee of five to be appointed by 
the Speaker These five were: William Lindsay, Glendive; 
M. J. Elliott, Butte; Martin Buckley, Basin; John P. Mc- 
Cabe. East He'ena. and 7. E. Power, Missoula. It is in- 
teresting to note that Mr. Buckley was himself charged 
with bribery in connection with the Chandler anti-gambling 
bill and a bill for creation of Rosebud County. He was 
expe'led from House membership on March 4 and he was 
a'so indicted by the Lewis and Clark grand jury trying 
the Capitol case 
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GOV. ROBERT B. SMITH AND 
HIS CAPITOL COMMISSION 
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Gov. Robert B. Smith (center, in square) is pictured with members 

Capitol Commission which guided the basic capitol building to completion. These 
men succeeded Gov. Rickards’ commission, some of whose members bec 
volved in charges of bribery and other chicanery described in this article. Pic- 
tured at the top (left) is Elizur Beach, Helena, and top ‘1 D. E l 

Sulphur Springs. In the oval below Gov. Smith is A. D. | c of Deer | 
right, are Dr. J. M. Fox and Thomas L. Greenough, both of Missoula. Photo 


left tc 
from Vol. IV, Contributions to the Historical Society of M 


‘The House will now resolve itself into 
a Committee of the Whole for considera- 
tion of the report of Whiteside of Flat- 
head County.’ 

“I did not know enough about par- 
liamentary procedure to object, but this 
unusual action, inspired by the Ring, 
prevented my minority report, received 
by the Committee of the Whole, from 
becoming a matter of record in the 
House. 

“Members of the Capitol Commission 
set up a loud cry of innocence and sued 
me for libel, demanding $50,000 dam- 
ages. I could have claimed exemption 
because of the privileged character of 
all reports in the Legislature, but I 
stood pat on the defense that the 
charges in the report were true. When 
the case was tried in the District Court 
of Lewis and Clark County, the twelve 
men on the jury rendered a verdict in 
my favor.’® 

“Governor Robert B. Smith was an 
honest man. On the strength of my mi- 
nority report, he called for the resigna- 
tion of three members of the Capitol 
Commission. When they refused, he 
removed them and appointed a new 
commission.** 

“The old commission had planned to 
raise $3,500,000 with a bond issue and 
another $1,500,000 on 50,000 acres of ag- 
ricultural land granted to Montana for 
this purpose by the Federal Govern- 
ment when the state was admitted to 
the Union. The new commission threw 
out the proposed bond issue and made 
numerous other changes in plans. 





final news report of the grand jury is reprinted e!lse 
here with this article The Helena Daily Independent 
March 17, 1897, carried this item about Mr. Whiteside’s 
testimony: “It was supposed that Mr. Whitesice confined 
s testimony to the charges involving Judge W. M. Bick 
and Dr. C. K. Cole, of the capitol building commis 
whom he charged on the floor of the house of 
epresentatives with malfeasance and fraud, and it was 
Mr. Whiteside’s report involving the capitol commission 
that brought about the grand jury, for he charged the 
ssioners, or two of them, at least, with most serious 
ffenses, characterizing them in his report as scoundrels 
criminals, a statement he at all times refused to re 


Governor Smith’s new Capito! Commission, pictured op 
site page, scrapped all previous plans and then guided 


the original capitol bui'ding to its comp'etion, without the 

ngs, which were added and in use by 1913. 
Thomas Cruse worked a quartz clain near Helena for 20 
grim years, taking out just enough gold ore to keep him 
going. Then he struck it rich and sold five-sixths of his 
Drum-Lummon mine for $1,600,000. Cost of the capitol 
building was $486,484.37, and Cruse bought the entire 
bond issue at par. 


“With the help of Tommy Cruse, an 
old-time prospector who became a mil- 
lionaire overnight by selling the Drum- 
Lummon mine for a large sum in cash, 
furnishing money on State warrants, 
the new Commission actually com- 
pleted the building at a total cost of 
$350,000.'° They practically paid for it 
out of the Federal Government’s land 
grant. Thus the people of Montana 
escaped the threatened graft and, even 
more important, the scandal of graft. 

“In 1898 I was elected to the State 
Senate from Flathead County. My ex- 
perience with the grafters of the State 
Capitol Commission was of invaluable 
assistance to me in fighting the biggest 
koodle ring that had ever engaged in 
the corrupt election of a United States 
Senator.” 

[In another article which follows 
next issue, Mr. Whiteside will tell 
of being offered $300,000 to keep 
still about bribes promised by 
agents of W. A. Clark, copper titan 
who yearned for a seat in the 
United States Senate. Incidentally, 
when the capitol was dedicated, 
July 4, 1902, the principal speaker 
at the ceremony was Senator W. A. 
Clark. He had achieved his heart’s 
desire. ] 

* ea x 

Frederick Whiteside was born Oct. 31, 1857, at 
Litchfield, Ill. His mother, Ellen Clark Whiteside, 
was a granddaughter of Capt. William Clark of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. Fred Whiteside moved 
to Miles City in 1880 and engaged in lumbering and 
contracting. He spent two years as a professional 
buffalo hunter in Custer county. 

\s a contractor, Whiteside built most of the early 
day buildings in Miles City. In 1888, he moved to 
Great Falls where he built the old silver smelter build- 
ings, now demolished. In Helena he constructed the 
world-famous Broadwater natatorium and hotel and 
in Butte the Hennessey block, the first fireproof build- 
ing in that city. 

Mr. Whiteside was married in Chicago in 1899 to 
Miss Clara Jurgens, alleged to be the first white child 
born in Helena. Her father, Henry Jurgens, came to 
Montana Territory in 1864. The Whitesides moved 
to Kalispell in 1891 where he engaged in contracting, 
mining and fruit-growing. In 1901 he took over the 
Kalispell Bee, a semi-weekly newspaper which he 
edited for many years. 

Whiteside, a Democrat, was elected as the first 
representative from Flathead county in 1896. Two 
years later he was nominated to the state senate but 
was beaten in this bid. He was returned to the house, 
however, where he served for two more terms. He 
then became senator from Flathead and served four 
terms, his legislative career thus continuing without 
interruption from 1896 to 1918. 
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J. C. PAULSEN DEAD 


The Well Known Architect Dies 
Suddenly of Apoplexy at His 
Home in Kenwood 


BUSINESS TROUBLE THE CAUSE 


Brought on Nervous Prostration— 
Monuments to His Ability All 
Over the State 


John C. Paulsen, a well known resident of 
Helena, and until recentiy architect for the 
state, died yesterday morning at his home in 
Kenwood, after a brief illness. Few of his 
friends even knew that he had been sick until 
the news of his death reached them. 

Mr. Paulsen suffered from nervous prostration 
Monday afternoon and had to be taken home in 
a carriage. Although he suffered a great deal, 
his condition was not thought to be so serious 
as it afterwards proved. Tuesday Dr. Maria M. 
Dean was calied in and found Mr. Paulsen com- 
pletely prostrated. He had not eaten anything 
for some time and had slept but little. He 
seemed relieved for a time, but in the afternoon 
his condition became alarming. He himself real- 
ized that the end was not far off and he told his 
wife and Rev. T. V. Moore, who called on him. 
that he was going to die. Tuesday night he suf- 
fered intensely and could not sleep. Early in 
the morning Dr. Dean was again sent for. When 
she arrived she found the sick man in a comatose 
condition, from which he could not be aroused. 
About 10 o’clock he died, without having re- 
gained consciousness. The immediate cause of 
his death was apoplexy. 

Financial troubles brought Mr. Paulsen to his 
untimely end, it is thought. For days and weeks 
he had been harrassed by business affairs. It 
was said that he was heavily in debt and that 
his creditors were pushing him for payment. 
He had invested rather heavily in several min- 
ing ventures in the last few years and they wer« 
not proving successful. He borrowed $1,500 from 
the Montana National bank and yesterday the 
mortgage on his home given the bank to secure 
his note was filed in the county clerk and re- 
corder’s office. His business affairs generally 
were said to be in a condition that caused him 
a vast amount of anxiety. For several days he 
had had earnest consultations with Charles 
Suiter, the contractor who is putting up some of 
the state buildings designed by Mr. Paulsen. 
Last week Mr. Paulsen was a witness before the 
grand jury. Being naturally of a nervous tem- 


perament, the press of his business affairs and 
the embarrassment caused by the importunity 
of the men he owed was more than he could 
stand and he broke down under the strain. 

Mr. Paulsen until last February was in the 
employ of the state as architect. He was em- 
ployed by the state board of education in June, 
1895, at a salary of $200 a month. Last Decem- 
ber, as there was little for the architect to do, 
the board reduced his salary from $200 to $50 a 
month. In February Gov. Smith, after consulting 
with members of the board, dismissed him al- 
together. 

As an architect, Mr. Paulsen was well known 
throughout the state. He had attained to con- 
siderable eminence in the profession. Among 
the principal buildings he designed in Helena 
are the Bailey Block, the Pittsburg block and 
the high school, the latter one of the handsomest 
school buildings in the country. As state archi- 
tect Mr. Paulsen designed four buildings for the 
Agricultural college at Bozeman, the Normal 
school building at Dillon, and the Deaf and 
Mumb asylum at Boulder. He also designed the 
School of Mines building at Butte which is now 
in course of construction. He submitted a plan 
in the state capitol building contest, but failed 
to win a prize. His design, however, was men- 
tioned as a good one by the architect who ad- 
vised the building commissioners when making 
a selection. 

John C. Paulsen was born Jan. 20, 1853, of an 
old and aristocratic German family ... After 
the usual course as a boy in the gymnasium or 
common school he entered upon the study of 
his chosen profession, architecture, first at the 
school of architecture in Hanover, and later at 
Stuttgart and Berlin ... After that he was sent 
as one of three commissioners by the German 
government to Constantinople in connection 
with construction work on roads and bridges. 
He was also employed in his professional capa- 
city at the exhibitions at Vienna, Zurich and 
Paris. 

About 10 years ago while holding rank as a 
lieutenant in the German army, he started on a 
furlough to visit England and extended his 
journey to the United States. From time to time 
his furlough was renewed until he finally de- 
cided to remain in this country. 

For a short time he was in the employ of the 
Illinois-Staatz-Zeitung as correspondent for that 
paper in Texas. There his attention was drawn 
to Montana, to which he removed to begin here 
the practice of his profession. This has been 
his home nearly 10 years past. He married in 
Helena in April, 1889, Miss Margaret Wilson, 
who survives him. 

Mr. Paulsen was an accomplished and skillful 
architect, highly educated in all the branches of 
bis art. Several of the finest public buildings, 
as the high school and the Montana club remain 
mermanently to attest his taste and to prolong 
his name and influence. 


—Helena Daily Independent, April 1, 1897 








See top of page 2 for an excellent picture of the basic capitol building as it looked upon comple- 
tion early in 1902. Built of native sandstone, the main structure was turned over to the Com- 
mission in January, and opening ceremonies were held July 4, 1902, three years to the day after 
the cornerstone was laid. The wings, built of native granite, were added in time for the delib- 
erations of the Thirteenth Legislature in 1913. Governor J. K. Toole presided during the open- 
ing ceremonies in 1902, but the main oration, a notably flowery one, was delivered by Wil- 
liam A. Clark, who had at last achieved his heart's desire to become Montana's Senator. Mr. 
Whiteside’s account of that famous struggle will be published in our next issue. 
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JURY FINDS NO 
MORE INDICTMENTS 


Grand Jury Reports, but Fails To 
Make Further Indictments 


No Doubt There was Crooked Work 
But Sufficient Evidence Could 
Not be Obtained 


Important Evidence Lost by Death of 

Architect Paulsen, Whose Testimony 

Would Have Been Sufficient to Insure 

Other Indictments—Death Renders His 
Evidence Hearsay 


The grand jury, called by Judge [Henry] 
Smith March 10 to investigate rumors of bribery 
in connection with the session of the last legisla- 
ture and the acts of the last capitol commission, 
reported this afternoon after two o’clock. The 
report covered 27 folios . . . The report scored 
the capitol commission, saying among other 
things: 

“It is clearly proved to us that several mem- 
bers of the state capitol commission have been 
untrue to the duties imposed on them by law. 
Competing architects and builders entered in 
several separate agreements. These agreements 
were to the effect that in consideration of sums 
of money advanced by them they were to have 
their plans adopted or were to secure the con- 
tract for the erection of the building. Funds 
were actually raised for this purpose and with 
this understanding.” 

These architects are not residents of the state. 
Great expense would necessarily be involved in 
bringing them here to testify and that testimony 
tending to incriminate themselves would not be 
truthfully given. : i 

The resident architect who submitted plans is 
now dead. He was a material witness and had 
in his possession material documentary evidence. 
Were he alive it would be possible to find in- 
dictments. But death renders his evidence hear- 
say and his papers without his explanation 
valueless in court. 

No direct evidence was adduced tending to 
prove that any member of the commission 
actually received any money for his vote in the 
award of prizes and his influence for the pros- 
pective contract for construction of the building. 
One after the other from one cause or another 
the bribery schemes of which we have evidence 
were frustrated and finally the plans of George 
R. Mann were adopted. 

A contract for the erection of the capito] was 
entered into and signed by Mr. Mann. All mem- 
bers of the commission including Mr. Floweree 
who signed under protest, because in his judg- 
ment the method of payment to the architect 
wrought an injustice to the state. This contract 
provided in fullest terms the duties of Mr. Mann 
as supervising architect. It contained two very 
important clauses. The first related to the duty 
of Mr. Mann to examine the excavation made 
for the building and to report in writing to the 
commission giving in detail his opinion as to 


whether or not it afforded suitable foundation 
sufficient to sustain the weight of the super- 
structure. 

The second provided that if Mr. Mann should 
overlook or disregard any defective work or ma- 
terial in the building that he should in that 
event become liable to the capitol commission 
for any cost or damage that might accrue by 
reason of this failure to perform his duties. The 
date of this contract was September 9, 1896. It 
was never recorded by Mr. Marsh, the secretary, 
in the minutes of the board which are inaccurate 
and incomplete here and elsewhere and were 
not kept in conformity with the duty of the sec- 
retary as provided by law. In accordance with 
this contract ... Mr. Mann executed a bond for 
the faithful performance of his duties with two 
good and sufficient sureties, Messrs. Marlowe 
and Larson. The sureties delivered the bond to 
and it was accepted by the board conditionally 
and the conditions remain unfulfilled to the 
present day. 

Some time in the month of November, 1896, 
a second contract was entered in secret session 
in the governor’s [Gov. Rickards] office and 
signed by George R. Mann and all the members 
of the commission except W. K. Flowerree. Mr. 
Flowerree was not informed that this meeting 
would be held and never knew of the existence 
of a second contract until asked to appear be- 
fore the legislative investigating committee. 

The terms of this second contract were iden- 
tical with those of the first with the exception 
of the two most important clauses which were 
intentionally left out. Although executed two 
months later this second contract was dated 
September 9, 1896, and was by order of the 
governor entered by the secretary under the 
minutes of September 9, 1896, and no reason is 
there given why these two clauses are elimi- 
nated. According to the testimony of Mr. Mann 
and members of the capitol commission this sec- 
ond contract is the only one considered binding 
upon both parties. The bond given by Mr. Mann 
was executed in accordance with the first con- 
tract and delivered conditionally and Messrs. 
Marlowe and Larson did not know of the exist- 
ence of the second contract until with this state 
of affairs the meeting of Dec. 31, 1896, was held. 
To it Mr. Flowerree was not summoned. The 
other members at this meeting by resolution 
approved and accepted as Mr. Mann’s official 
bond the bond dated September 11, 1896, and 
recorded on that date—no valid bond at all 
and what they must have known to be still con- 
ditional and not in force and not drawn in ac- 
cordance with the then binding contract. 
Straightaway and in violation of section 2443 of 
the political code warrants aggregating the sum 
of $22,500 payable to G. R. Mann were ordered 
drawn and turned over to Mr. Mann. Although 
no bond or contract was at that time on file 
with the state auditor. The capitol commission 
was not clothed with authority to pay this 
amount of money to Mr. Mann merely upon the 
adoption of his plans and specifications and 
they were not guided by any established rule or 
procedure in paying this large sum of money for 
plans and specifications alone... 

The report finds that the specifications are 
indefinite and imperfect in that they would en- 
sure no fair competition to honest bidders and 
would invite collusion between the architect 
and the builder. The report commends the con- 
duct of W. K. Flowerree at all times. The jury 
finds that the evidence submitted “fully cor- 
roborates the statements contained in the mi- 
nority report of Representative Whiteside.” 


—Helena Weekly Herald, Apr. 29, 1897. 
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corDOovA LODE comstock 


A story of the heyday of the twin silver camps of Granite and 
Philipsburg, between 1865 and 1893; of poor forgotten Hector Hor- 
ton and of Granite Mountain, the richest silver mine on earth... 


by Dan Cushman 


HILE THE first discovery of gold inside the present borders of Montana is 
variously accorded to the halfbreed Francois Finlay, better known as Benetsee, 


in about 1852, or to a mountain man by the name of Silverthorne who was said to 
have showed up in Fort Benton with a $1,000 poke of the metal a couple of years 
later, it seems quite likely that there were miners in the area long before their time. 







Every person who ever wrote a line 
about Butte Hill has started by recount- 
ing how Judge C. E. Irvine and his 
party from Walla Walla, crossing over 
the site in 1856, observed an ancient 
prospect hole four or five feet deep 
which had been scratched out by means 
of elk horns, the horns still lying 
around. Later, in 1887, near Racetrack 
Lake, high among the mountains of the 
Flint Creek Range which one sees ris- 
ing spectacularly to the southwest while 
driving along the highway between 
Deer Lodge and Gold Creek, prospec- 
tors from Philipsburg came across a 
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mine tunnel about two hundred feet in 
depth which, by the rotting timbers, 
and the weathered nature of its dump, 
was judged to be at least fifty years 
old. Those familiar with such things 
also identified the timbering to be of a 
type seen in the antiguas of Mexico. 
The end of the tunnel was caved, and 
no record exists that it was ever cleaned 
out—the vein it followed was spotty, 
and subsequent prospectors were con- 
tent to do some test-pitting farther up 
the slope—but the working did reveal 
a couple of relics—a rude, charcoal 
drawing of a woman, and a hand- 
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PHILIPSBURG is pictured (opposite page) as it looked in 1867 before the big silver strike on Hope Hill made it a thriv- 


ing town. It profited as well from the booming silver mines of Granite and Rumsey and remained the leading business 

center. But the boom ended abruptly in 1893 with the collapse of the silver market. Philipsburg is today the seat of 

xranite County with a population of around 1,400. Granite is no more. Above is the BIMETALLIC MILL located about 

4 miles above Philipsburg. A 100-stamp mill, this operation was consolidated with the Granite Mountain mine in 1898. 
This picture, from the Historical Society files, was taken in 1888. 





fashioned drinking cup of silver. The 
cup was found amid the rubble of the 
drift, and it seemed to the prospectors 
strange that its maker had not, on leav- 
ing, taken it with him. They specu- 
lated that he might have fallen victim 
to Indians. Another possibility which 
did not occur to them, apparently, was 
that he might lie buried by fallen rock 
at the end of the drift, and be there 
buried to this day. 


Racetrack Lake lies solidly inside the 
granite of the Philipsburg batholith, a 
rock which stands well, making possible 
a considerable antiquity for the work- 
ings. It also encourages the speculation 
that other prospect holes and tunnels 
might have been sunk into the better 
ore horizons of the more fractured and 
friable border areas of the batholith, or 
in the Hasmark formation where they 
might have caved and eroded to a state 
which precluded casual detection. 


A year or so later, hearing of this 
and other antiguas thought to be the 
product of far-ranging Mexican miners, 
people in Philipsburg had a day or two 
of excitement with the report that a 
man named Miguel Martinez, and sev- 
eral Spanish-speaking companions were 
in town, equipped with a treasure map 
and a legend of a lost mine of fabulous 
wealth, the source, they believed, of 
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the native silver from which the cup 
had been hammered. They did not re- 
main long in the region of Racetrack 
Lake, however. Fate took them to the 
“old El Salvador mine” in northern 
Wyoming. There, later that fall, some 
prospectors came upon the bodies of 
poor Miguel and his entire party, mur- 
dered. Some previous operators of the 
El] Salvador, it was reported, had starved 
to death one winter about ten years 
earlier. The writer can vouch for none 
of this, but it does make a good story, 
with all the ingredients to place the El 
Salvador beside the Lost Dutchman 
and other lost mine legends of the West. 


At any rate, it seems likely that the 
first hardrock mining in the state was 
performed by wanderers from Mexico— 
and perhaps the first placer mining, 
too. However, there is quite an essential 
economic difference between a prospect 
and a mine, and quartz mining in the 
state followed the discovery of the Da- 
kotah Lode (now part of the Gold Bug 
group of claims) at Bannack, in 1862, 





Dan Cushman has transplanted himself so thoroughly in 
Montana that he is now one of the State’s canniest and most 
sympathetic writers. The dramatic, colorful old mining days 
are a part of the State nearest his heart. Dan lives in Great 
Falls, but he has a summer home in the lovely region where 


the world’s greatest silver mine once enriched investers as 
far away as St. Louis. His prolific literary output, including 
Stay Away Joe, The Old Copper Collar. The Silver Mountain, 
Goodbye, Old Dry and others, combines serious historical 
reporting, humor as well as genuine pathos, understanding 
and skilled writing 
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but most particularly the discovery of 
silver bearing rock at the southeast edge 
of what is now the town of Philipsburg, 
two years later. 


Although the date is frequently given 
as 1865, it appears that in December, 
1864 a lone prospector named Hector 
Horton stumbled across lead material, 
which, although assaying only an ounce 
or two in silver to the ton, led to the 
development of the territory’s most sen- 
sational silver district, and indeed, for 
a short period in the late 80’s and the 
early 90’s, the leading silver district in 
the world.* 

Horton was on his way along the 
valley of the Flint Creek, headed north 
toward the Clark Fork, where he could 
turn either toward Hell Gate or Gold 
Creek and hole up for the winter. The 
season was late, but there had been lit- 
tle snow, the ridge tops were blown 
clear, and his piece of float was prob- 
ably taken from the rise just above the 
site of the old Hope Mill, at the upper 
end of Broadway, which is Philipsburg’s 
chief business street. 

Next summer—1865—Horton returned 
and located what he named the Cor- 
dova Lode. It did not make him rich. 
Horton was not much of a prospector, 
and even less a miner. The pick and 
shovel, drill and singlejack, filled him 
on sight with an overpowering lassitude, 
and muscular anguish. What Horton 
liked to do was find a showing of some 
description, blow it up conversationally 
to the proportions of a new Comstock, 
and thus get someone to furnish him 
with a season’s grubstake. With food in 
some abundance, Horton recognized la- 
bor as a futility, and wealth as a de- 
lusion, for wealth could only buy more 
food and indolence, and, as he had all 
he could use of both he would be placed 
in the ridiculous situation of a man with 
two pairs of shoes and only one pair 
of feet. It grieves the writer to proceed 
in this manner, but he is in honesty 
forced to inform his former townsmen 
in Philipsburg that the industrial, com- 
mercial and cultural capital of Granite 
county was founded by a bum. 
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By autumn, Horton had made himself 
truly comfortable, and when Dan and 
Emanuel (Sandy) Brown, Ben Franklyn 
and Dan Chisholm came along Flint 
Creek Valley on their way out of the 
snowy high country toward the south 
where they had been prospecting, they 
found him already holed up for the 
winter in a sidehill dugout with log 
cribbing and a tent front, so constructed 
that he could enjoy the fine weather 
while it lasted, and, with onset of the 
cold, to simply retreat more deeply into 
the earth. The dwelling was located a 
few feet outside the present townsite 
boundary, across from the scars of the 
old Hope mill, part way up the steep 
bank. 

Horton was glad for the company, and 
undismayed by any chance that the 
newcomers would stake rich ground 
that he had overlooked. Or that they 
would try to jump his claim. The group 
saw little to get excited about his “Cor- 
dova Lode,” but, following Camp Creek, 
and the ridge north of it, about a mile 
away, they found the ground strewn 
with milky quartz float, and shallow 
digging turned up rich pockets of silver 
chloride ore. Dan and Sandy Brown lo- 
cated their Comanche lode that fall, 
others located the Osage and adjoining 
claims. Two new arrivals, named Van 
Tiemens and Taylor located the Hope 
for which the hill was named, and 
Charles Frost staked a claim nearby, 
and, the following year, the Speckled 
Trout lode on a deeply timbered ridge 
to the south. 

In 1865, the season was late, and the 
new arrivals were without grubstakes. 
They left, to return and mine as best 
they could during the deep snows. 

The Hope Hill ores were replacement 
deposits in limestone, irregular, but at 
times very rich. Characteristically the 


1 Although it adds to the confusion as to the year in which 
the low-geared Horton made his discovery, the following 
quote from The New North-West published in Deer Lodge, 
issue of Aug. 27, 1875, is interesting: ‘“‘We believe it was 
Hector Horton who in 1866 in prospecting a side gulch 
coming from the east into the beautiful Flint Creek val- 
ley, struck a ledge of quartz near what is now the site 
of the St. Louis mill, and named it the Cordova. Soon 
after the Comanche, Comanche Extension, Cliff, Franklin, 
Trout and Poorman Lodes, some of them prospecting 
fabulously in silver in the croppings, were discovered, and 
the country went wild about Flint Creek.” 

















HOPE MILL is pictured (right) in 
this fine drawing made in 1867. 
The original Hope claim and 
some of those adjoining it were 

ated in 1865. The property 
was acquired in 1867 by the St. 

iis Mining Co. which at the 
time was operating a small smel- 
ter at Argenta. The first silver 
mill built in Montana, the Hope 


yed only moderate 


success 


the rich ore discovery 


of 


The fortunes of the mine 


nd mill remained high until the 
nd of the silver era in 1893 
urgely because of the realistic 
mning of Philip Deidesheimer 
who had learned many lessons 
rom his work at the Comstock in 
Jevada. The town of Philipsburg 
named for this mining 
Historical Society of 


Montana photo. 


























values were in horn silver—silver chlo- 
ride—a waxy substance which in pure 
masses could be cut with a knife, and 
was so fusible it melted in an open 
flame. Often it was sensational in ap- 
pearance — black from manganese, or 
green and blue from copper carbonates, 
sometimes with contrasting milk-white 
quartz. A sizable heap, taken to Helena 
by Charlie Frost and displayed in a 
saloon window, with an assay slip at- 
testing to a value of 10,000 ounces to 
the ton, produced as a result quite a 
stampede of prospectors, together with 
their suppliers and parasites. Several 
keg-and-tincup saloons were quickly in 
business. The area got its first store 
when William Weinstein loaded his 
stock in a wagon and managed to get 
around the mountains from Cable about 
twelve miles away, the famous gold 
property bearing that name having been 
discovered earlier the same season.* The 
new settlement was called Logtown, and 
was located about two miles from the 
present center of Philipsburg up Camp 
Creek. 

The Brown brothers made the first 
effort to concentrate ores from Hope 
Hill, constructing an arrastre on Camp 
Creek below their claims. Two other 
rude grinding mills followed it, but 
though the Hope Hill ores were of a 
free-milling type, that is, amenable to 
amalgamation, the mills were not suc- 
cessful, losing more in value than they 































saved. As with other early mines in 
the territory, the first shipments were 
freighted either to the Union Pacific in 
Utah, to the steamboats at Fort Benton, 
thence to make the long journey, by 
one route or another, to the smelters 
of Wales or Saxony. But this only 
lasted for a season or two. The Hope 
mines quickly found capital. 


The capital came from a group in St. 
Louis. St. Louis merchants had been 
exposed to long continued, tangible 
proof that a great deal of money was 
to be made from investments in that 
wild country at and beyond the head- 
waters of the Missouri.* The same St. 
Louis group financed the first smelter 
in the state. This was in ’65, just before 
the Hope discoveries, at Argenta (or 


Che Northwest Magazine of August, 1887, on file in the 


Library, Historical Society of Montana, has this to say 


bout Merchant Weinstein: ‘“‘The leading mercantile house 
s that of William Weinstein, who commenced business it 
the place twenty years ago [1867] and stands high in 
Montana commercial circles. Mr. Weinstein’s large brick 

cat 


building is filled with pretty much everything that 
ve called for in a mining country, from costly dry goods 
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He could stock 


a clothing 













picks up 
grocery, stove store, a hardware store and a bo 
shoe store, t of his big establishment 
An article appearing in the 1918-1919 Montana Newspaper 
\ssociation inserts on file at the Historical Society of 


Montana goes into some detail about how St. Louis was 
enriched by these Montana investments: “St. Louis, one 
f the proudest of the great American cities, rich in its 


tory 


traditions, 


was built to 


a very great extent 





xy Montana’s wealth. Its first importance, beginning to 
be felt a century ago was as the center of the great north 


west 


fur trade 





Of all the fur country tributary to St. 


Louis, Montana’s mountains and plains were the richest, 
ind the first captains of industry of the great Mississippi 
river port made their money in Montana and spent it in 






St. Louis. But the greatest single factor in the upbuilding 





of St. Louis was the vast store of gold—estimated at be 
tween $40,000,000 and $50,000,000—which was taken from 
the mining camp of Philipsburg, in Granite county, and 
used as capital in constructing great buildings, in develop- 
ing huge manufacturing and commercial institutions and 







banks, in paying taxes that improved the city parks and 
built libraries and museums.” 
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These drawings of three of Philipsburg’s leading businessmen appeared in the August, 1887, issue of ‘Northwest 
Magazine,” a monthly pictorial published in St. Paul and Minneapolis. All three men are given warm praise in an 


accompanying article on this early mining town which had such a promising future. At the far left is A. A. McDonald 
who, the article said, ‘is one of the most active businessmen of Philipsburg, and is largely interested in farming, min 
ing, lumbering, and real estate. He is one of the largest property owners in the county and is energetic in his effort 
to advance the town to the position its great industries entitle it to assume ne of the most famous and successful 
mining camps not only in Montana but in the whole country.” In the center is J. K. Pardee, general manager of thé 
West Granite Mountain Mining Co. At the time the article was published, Pardee and McDonald were engaged in 
platting an addition to Philipsburg. “Mr. Pardee’s cottage in the outskirts of the town, with its well-kept lawn and 


its flower-beds, is a pleasing suggestion of home comfori, and gives the traveler, entering the place after a long 

stage journey an agreeable impression of the possibilities of life on the frontier of civilization,” the magazine reported. 

At the right above is Merchant William Weinstein who established his firm in 1867. Weinstein, the “Northwest” said 

“stands high in Montana commercial circles.” In 1893, the same year that saw the collapse of the silver market and 

thus the end of the golden years in Philipsburg and Granite, this pioneer merchant met his death in a runaway acci- 
dent on the Granite road. 








“Argentry” as many of the early min- 
ers called it), near Bannack, and was 
built to treat rich ores from the Legal 
Tender, and other veins outcropping to 
the north of Rattlesnake Creek. 
Getting control of the Hope prop- 
erties in 1866, the St. Louis combine 
acted with a wisdom that was to prove 
rare in the territory’s mining develop- 
ment. Whereas in succeeding years the 
state’s mining ventures were to sport 
gigantic and costly plants, most of them 
erected on the faith that the most super- 
ficial indication of wealth would main- 
tain itself, aye, grow wider and richer 
as depth was attained, and whereas few 
even considered the possibility of going 
out and finding the scientific and tech- 
nical skills which could be depended 
upon to do a job, or worse, say frankly 
that no job was called for, the Hope 
company secured the best. They had 
already hired the well-known Prof. W. 
S. Keyes to build the successful Argenta 
Smelter. (A later Argenta concern with 
scantier foresight was to see its silver 
smelter melt at the first charge because 
someone had forgotten about firebrick). 
For the Hope they found talent of even 
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greater renown, sending to the Com- 
stock Lode to hire the outstanding min- 
ing genius of his generation. This was 
Philip Deidesheimer, who had de- 
veloped the system of square-set stop- 
ing which licked the problem of hold- 
ing the huge, heavy workings of the 
Comstock Lode, and had all but de- 
nuded the northern Sierra Nevada of 
its timber. Deidesheimer looked at Hope 
Hill and saw no new Comstock. What 
he saw was a good, small mine, and he 
designed for it a good, small mill, and 
did such an able job that young men of 
the area were to grow to old age with- 
out knowing a time (save during labor 
disputes, or relatively short lapses in 
search of ore) that they could not go 
outside and hear its steaming and clank- 
ing. 

Deidesheimer placed the mill with an 
eye to easy transportation close to the 
narrowing of a flat gulch that ran up 
from Flint Creek, and the road was to 
become Philipsburg’s main street. Log- 
town, later renamed “Tower,” was to 
continue its existence, but the Hope 
mill attracted the major settlement. A 
grateful citizenry decided to name the 





place after its true founder. However, 
feeling that “Deidesheimerburg” might 
be a trifle wearing on its citizens, they 
hit upon using his first name, and called 
it Philipsburg. After all, Montana was 
a first-name country.’ 

Equipment for the mill was brought 
in by ox team, and its transport was 
considered the freighting marvel of its 
time. Among other items, the wagoners 
were asked to haul ten stamps weighing 
650 pounds each, a Leavenworth steam 
engine and forty horsepower return-flue 
boiler, and the big iron amalgamation 
pans. The horse freight alone cost 50c 
per pound. And at one crossing on the 
journey the heavier pieces were lost 
in quicksand, but they were dug up 
again later in the summer when the 
ground had dried, to reach their destina- 
tion all in good shape. 

The mill was successful, but the early 
years of the mine were not profitable. 
Horace Countryman was first manager 
of the Hope. He was relieved by Fer- 
dinand Kennett, reputed to have been 
the trout fishing champion of early 
Montana. Joseph Alger came in 1872, 
and after him a man named McArdle 
who was more interested in the possi- 
bilities at the Speckled Trout mine, 
which had been located by Charlie Frost 
about one mile to the south in 1866. 
McArdle’s interest in the Trout was to 
cost him his life. One winter day, show- 
ing the mine to a visiting newspaper 
man, he failed to notice the clear coat- 
ing of ice on the top steps of the shaft 
ladder, slipped, and fell to his death. 
(Early reports mention James Stuart as 
first manager of the Hope. He owned 
property on the hill at the time of its 
transfer to St. Louis company control, 
which, in this instance, was 1867, rather 
than ’66. Years later his brother Gran- 
ville, claiming a 7/8 interest in one of 
the Hope property claims, camped on 
Hope Hill with an armed group and 





Philipsburg was named for Philip Deidesheimer, the noted 
Comstock expert, who is famous in connection with the 
opening of the great Bonanza Mine in Nevada. He is now 
| 1887] running a gold mine in Colorado for the Robelings, 
of Brooklyn Bridge fame. His last name did not strike 
the founders of the Montana town favorably, so they 
adopted his Christian name.” Northwest Magazine, August, 


1887, on file at the Historical Society of Montana. 








This drawing of the Algonquin Silver Mill at Philipsburg 
appeared in the August, 1887, issue of “Northwest Maga- 
zine,’ a monthly pictorial published in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis and on file in the Historical Society Library. 





held possession of it for a week or so, 
departing without bloodshed. ) 

The first big strike on the Hope was 
not made until 1881. From 1869 until 
1874 Philipsburg barely held its own. 
It seemed to be a dying camp. It was 
Charlie Frost’s Speckled Trout mine 
which rescued it. 

This hard-luck property which had 
claimed the life of McArdle finally 
aroused the interest of some Philadel- 
phia capitalists. Forming what came 





The mercantile house of William Weinstein, established 
in Philipsburg in 1867, was shown in this drawing in 
the August, 1887, issue of “Northwest Magazine,” pub 
lished in St. Paul and Minneapolis and on file in the 
Historical Society of Montana Library. 





























was the most productive silver mine in the United States. Historical Society 


GRANITE MOUNTAIN MILL as it looked in August, 1888, is pictured above. 
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of St. Louis in 

many of whom were also interested in the Hope mill, this provided a total of 80 stamps. From 1885 to 1892 
the company was extremely prosperous, taking out an esiimated $20,000,000 in silver and gold paying dividends of 
more than $11,000,000—a good proportion of which found its way to St. Louis. For r time the Granite Mountain 


Operated by a syndicate 
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generally to be known as the “North- 
West Company,” they financed some 
extensive development, building a mill 
up Camp Creek Gulch to work ores 
from the Trout, Murray, Duffy and 
other properties which had come into 
their possession. However, whereas the 
Hope ores were amenable to straight 
amalgamation with mercury in iron 
grinding pans, those of opposite hill lay 
in a different formation, were more re- 
fractory, and required a previous roast- 
ing in salt. It was not easy to adapt the 
process, and salt by bull team was a 
further expense. No ore running less 
than 70 ounces to the ton made mone y. 
However, despite losses, the backers of 
the North-West kept pouring money in. 
It was not long until the residents of 
the little camp ceased looking to the 
hills as a source of wealth: they looked 
toward Philadelphia. 

An example was the Indian scare of 
1878 when a party of fourteen Nez 
Perce, returning westward after the de- 
feat of Chief Joseph, paused at McKay 
Gulch fifteen miles south of Philipsburg 
on the west fork of Rock Creek, long 
enough to shoot and scalp the three 
placer miners working there. It created 
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great excitement in Philipsburg. At this 
time a man named Frank Frisbee, erst- 
while New York clothing salesman, was 
manager at the North-West. Amid all! 
the shouting, Frisbee allowed himself 
to be convinced that his little com- 
munity of four hundred men and a few 
women was in imminent danger of ex- 
termination at the hands of fourteen 
savages, and after that it was his plain 
duty, as the leading employer, to ac- 
cept leadership. He was chosen cap- 
tain of militia by acclamation. Installed 
as the community’s ranking military of- 
ficer, he was next prevailed upon to 
arm his loyal men with the latest type 
magazine repeating rifles at company 


expense, freighting them over from 
Helena. Later, after the excitement 


abated, and U.S. Infantry had killed all 
fourteen of the Nez Perce, Frisbee tried 
to get the rifles back, but he never suc- 
ceeded in recovering a single one of 
them. In July that same year, when 
the company closed down, its operating 
loss for the past 24 months alone was 
approximately two million dollars. Chief 
individual loser was Charlemagne Tow- 
er, an iron-mining magnate, for whom 
the town of Tower (formerly Logtown) 
was named. 





All this time, about one mile to the 
south, lay untapped a lode that was to 
be, during its height of production, the 
greatest silver mine in the world, and 
for several years to pay more dividends 
than the total of all other mining cor- 
porations in Montana combined. This 
was the Granite Mountain, or as it is 
more frequently referred to now, the 
Granite-Bimetallic. 


The Granite Mountain claim was lo- 
cated in 1875 by Eli D. Holland, James 
W. Estill and Josiah M. Merrill. The 
vein was obviously large, but at the sur- 
face it was almost barren. Silver com- 
pounds, easily broken down by the acids 
of erosion, have a way of being leeched 
and redeposited, generally near the 
ground-water level, and the top of the 
Granite Mountain had been leeched 
thoroughly indeed. So _ unspectacular 
was the upper portion of the Granite 
that Bill McIntyre, a miner, gave up 
after sinking forty-five feet of a fifty- 
foot shaft, a job for which he was of- 
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fered a quarter interest in the mine. 
Bill knew he had only five feet left, 
but he refused to throw good work after 
bad. “A quarter interest in nothing,” 
said Bill, “is nothing.” 


The Granite, however, found one man 
who had faith in it. This was Charles 
Clark of the Hope, who in 1881 formed 
a combine of St. Louis men (mostly the 
same ones who had invested in the 
Hope) to purchase the Granite and de- 
velop it. The purchase was made for 
$40,000. After $75,000 additional had 
gone into exploration, and the deeper of 
two tunnels in a depth of 1,100 feet, 
and still no important showing of ore, 
the St. Louis backers decided to call a 
halt. A telegram ordering a shut-down 
was delivered to the manager, a man 
named Perkins, in Philipsburg. Perkins 
later told the story of how, sadly and 
slowly, thinking himself out of a job, 
he had driven the steep four-mile road 
to the Granite Mountain. When he ar- 
rived the night shift had already gone 
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This street scene in thriving GRANITE was taken in 1888 when the silver boom was at its height. In the background is 
the Burkett Mercantile company, store. Now a crumbling ghost town, Granite once bustled with nearly 5,000 people. 
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on, so, rather than call them out and 
argue about their pay—$3.50 per shift 
—he let them work that last ten hours. 
It was that shift which broke into the 
great bonanza. 


Granite quickly became a town of 
3,000, even an estimated 5,000 at the 
high point of the lode. The small swale 
of the ridge had room for a town of 
about five hundred. Promoters with the 
most tenuous of titles, purchased often 
as not with a few bottles of Old Mc- 
Brayer from some claimant of unpat- 
ented mineral ground that might be 
jumped next January First, instituted 
subdivisions with names like Magnolia, 
Sunnyside and Hyde Park. Choice resi- 
dential lots, by which was meant flat 
ground with room for a house and smal! 
stable, went for as high as $550, but 
ordinary, dig-a-flat-place-yourself spots 
could be picked up for a couple of hun- 
dred. Miners received $3 to $4 a shift, 
but they took their dinner buckets be- 
low with them, and a dinner bucket 
coming from a bonanza stope may be 
used to carry as much as fifty dollars 
worth of ruby silver ore. Anyhow, prof- 
its seemed little effected. In St. Louis, 
Charlie McClure bought all the box 
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The remains of the opera house and union hall at 

GRANITE is shown in this picture, donated to the His- 

torical Society by Marian Place. Civilization sprawled 

the whole distance between Granite and Philipsburg as 

the magic of Granite Mountain silver brought promoters 
and workers to the area. 





seats to one of Adelina Patti’s concerts 
and presented the great diva with a 
solid silver shield filled with rare, tropi- 
cal blossoms; and residents of that city 
rode on a street railway financed by 
Granite-derived capital. 

Everyone made money. The editor of 
the Granite paper remarked that “King 
Faro” ruled the mountain. Chinatown 
was full of opium parlors. Granite’s red 
light district was the envy even of 
Helena’s fabled Last Chance Gulch. 
Granite was a tough town. No miner, 
woodcutter or businessman went un- 
armed. Shift bosses carried guns on their 
rounds. When Pat Dooley of Lower Flint 
Creek was shot in an argument over some 
hay land, his friend John Manning, the 
former sheriff of Deadwood, S. D., came 
over from Butte to the funeral, and re- 
marked that Dooley, himself, Billy Lang, 
Bill Harty and Jim Boyd had arrived in 
Philipsburg together in 1870, and of 
their number he alone was still alive— 
all the others had died violently. 

Disease, however, was a greater killer 
than gunfire. Typhoid and diphtheria 
were severe, but worst was pneumonia 
which each winter passed through the 
camp in deadly waves. Miners, emerg- 
ing from the damp warmth at 2,000 feet 
into temperatures below zero, were 
quick victims. Sometimes the epidemic 
would send men fleeing from the moun- 
tain in such numbers that the Granite, 
and the Bimetallic lower in the lode, 
were hard put to keep their 300 stamps 
falling. The 7,000 foot altitude was 
blamed. A more likely predisposing 
cause was the “miner’s T. B.” caused by 
rock cuttings from the dry Burleigh 
drills, or the debilitating habit of drink- 
ing one’s supper in the friendly warmth 
of some saloon near the shaft house. 

The Granite’s ten-foot faces of $300 
ore meant boom for every mine in the 
area. “Next to the Granite Mountain,” 
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and “A probable continuation of the 
Granite Mountain vein” were magic 
words of the promoter. While the town 
of Granite saw the ore, it was Philips- 
burg that benefited from the specula- 
tion. It remained the chief town. All 
the area between Granite and Philips- 
burg became a sprawling town with 
cabins and streets of cabins along the 
roads and at every promoted portal and 
mine shaft. More distant were the town 
of Rumsey, at the portal of the 8,850 
foot Bimetallic tunnel, and Black Pine 
to the south. Philipsburg became end- 
of-line for a branch of the Northern 
Pacific. It built an opera house, and 
its professional ball team saw the curves 
of young Clark Griffith, later to own 
the Washington Senators. 

But the great collapse was at hand. 
Silver had become a bitter political is- 
sue. Its price was jacked up for a time 
by the Sherman Act and the inflation- 
ary pressures of the Populists, but an 
international blow came in the closing 
of the Indian mints to free coinage on 
June 26, 1893. The market collapsed in 





panic. The mines closed. Granite and 
Philipsburg were demoralized. Mer- 


chants found their credit cut off. By 
night, stocks were moved to safety as 
far off as Drummond as miners, their 
pay checks temporarily unredeemable, 
ranged for food. Ranchers in the valley 
rode armed guard on their cattle. In- 
cendiaries terrorized the streets of 
Granite. A hotel went up in flames, but 
the town was saved by hastily organized 
militia. However, nothing could be 
done about the market. In London and 
New York, silver was finished. Miners, 
gamblers, saloon owners and the girls 
all walked away. Many of them did not 
bother to close the doors or take the 
dishes off the tables. And William 
Weinstein who had arrived with the 
first rich run of ore off the Hope to 
start a store in old Logtown, was killed 
at the very height of the disaster, in 
a runaway down the Granite road. To 
the superstitious it seemed like a por- 
tent. Silver, as a metal on its own, 
has never since been significant in Mon- 
tana’s economy. 
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Union Pacific rail-laying crews work feverishly to reach the transcontinental junction at Promontory Point, Utah. 





Observations on the Prairies: 1867 


The raw frontier region in the hectic Post-Civil War period 
as described by an articulate medico, Dr. Henry C. Parry 
Edited by Edward O. Parry 


ORE THAN any other kind of business activity, railroad building dominated 
the western boom after the Civil War. Although for a time the promotion of a 
transcontinental railroad was blocked by the war, in the long run it was the conflict 
which was responsible for the construction of the system which spanned the nation 
when the Union Pacific, building westward, and Central Pacific, building eastward, 


met at Promontory, Utah, on May 10, 1869. 


The cutting off of supplies from the 
South and the country’s troubles with 
Great Britain at the time made the 
need urgent for a direct connection 
with far-away California and Oregon. 
After a decade of surveys, debates, dis- 
cussions and sectional threats, Congress 
in 1862 chartered the Union Pacific 
Railway Company and empowered it to 
build a system westward across the Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska to the western 
boundary of Nevada Territory. At 
about the same time, the Central Pacific, 
a California corporation, was authorized 
to build eastward from Sacramento. 

To both companies, Congress made 
land grants of unprecedented generosity 
and they were promised lavish loans 
for each mile of track laid. In return, 
the railroads were to carry the mail at 
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low rates and remain on call for the 
movement of troops. Despite govern- 
ment guarantees, however, the rail com- 
panies had great difficulty in raising 
money to begin construction. Financial 
failure loomed in 1863 until a new law 
in 1864 doubled each road’s land grant 
and provided for a second mortgage as 
security for the promised loans. This 
allowed the roads to offer the private 
money market new first mortgage bonds 
with their lands as collateral. While 
the law of 1864 insured construction 
money aplenty, it gave opportunity for 
shady promoters to feather their nests, 
and led to gigantic financial scandals. 
Up to about 1859, it had been gen- 
erally agreed that the transcontinental 
road would follow the beaten track of 
the Oregon and California emigrants, 
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Parry and the Union Pacific 


i here is from the files 





engineer for the Union Pacific Railroad is shown here with members of his Commis- 
ng the base of the Rocky Mountains and thus the route of the transcontinental railroad. 
Salt Lake City in 1867, and the man second from the right in the back row is Major 
surgeon whose letters to his father tell of his experiences with this historic Commission. 
Railroad are: left to right, back row, Ist Sgt. J. W. Whelan; 
escort companies of cavalry 
row, left to right, David Van Lennep, geologist for 
rds, “a rich young man;” c 
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1lry and two of infantry; Dr. Parry; Jo ; 
the Commission; John R. Duff 
Jodge; General John A. Rawlins, assistant ad- 
inn, aid camy General Rawlins. The picture re- 
f the Union Pacific Railway. 
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since there was no pressing commercial 
reason for locating it elsewhere. The 
Pikes Peak gold rush and influx of 
population to Colorado changed all that, 
and the need for finding the best cross- 
ing of the Rocky Mountains to bring the 
main line through burgeoning Denver 
became paramount. 

On his return from a military expedi- 
tion in the Powder River country in 
1865, General Grenville M. Dodge dis- 
covered the pass across the Black Hills 
(or Laramie Mountains) that eventually 
determined the location of the Union 
Pacific. 

Impelled by motives of profit as well 
as prestige, the Union Pacific and Cen- 
tral Pacific undertook a race across the 





Edward O. Parry is a staff analyst for the East 
Gas Company and lives in Cleveland with 
wife and three sons. A staff sergeant at 
yeneral MacArthur's headquarters in 1944 and 
445, he visited Corregidor soon after its recar 
ire and witnessed the trial of Japanese General 
Yamashita. 

After the war he served as methods officer for 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway and as 
methods engineer for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
He is one of seven sons of Judge George C. Parry, 
whose father wrote the accompanying letters. 
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nation which culminated in the driving 
of the golden spike at Promontory. And 
although the hastily constructed roads 
had to be virtually rebuilt later, they 
remain one of the great engineering 
feats of history. 


After four Civil War years in the 
Army Medical Corps, young Major 
Henry C. Parry was assigned as medical 
officer to General Dodge’s Union Pacific 
Commission, charged with planning the 
route westward and protecting the 
crews from continuing Indian hostility 
as well. 


Confronted daily with new experi- 
ences, the young physician recorded 
them in letters to his father, Judge Ed- 
ward Owen Parry of Pottsville, Pa. The 
first four of these letters were written 
while he was on his way to join the 
Commission; the other five cover his 
period of service with the Commission. 

The letters represent a concise docu- 
mentary summary of the wild nature of 
the region; of the rough, tough type of 
populace; as well as vital facts on home- 
steading, ranching, commerce, military 
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posts, the exigencies of soldiering dur- 
ing the early Indian Wars, stagecoaches 
and freighting, and a strong-minded ap- 
praisal of Indians in the vast primitive 
stretches that were then, officially, the 
Territories of Nebraska, Colorado and 
Dakota—and which included present- 
day Wyoming and Utah as well. Despite 
its capsulated form, this is meaty his- 
torical stuff, deserving of a wide audi- 
ence. 


* * * 


Life in North Platte 
In the Field 
Near North Platte, N. T.’ 
May 16, 1867 
Last night the regiment left Omaha and arrived 
here a few hours ago and went into bivouac on a 
pleasant piece of prarie [sic] land. From here we 
march to Forts Laramie and Sedgwick. I have enjoyed 
my journey so far very much. Passing along in the 
cars I saw any number of Pawnee Indians watching 
their herds of horses. I met with an old trader who 
seemed to enjoy my ignorance of life in the “Far 
West,” and voluntarily gave me a great deal of in- 
formation. He pointed out a piece of land that was 
studded with little dirt mounds, each having a hole 
in the top. By each hole sat an animal, looking like 
an immense squirrel. These animals were prarie dogs, 
the dirt mounds their homes. The ground I speak of is 
known as Dog Town. I saw quite a number of an- 
telopes on the plains. The prarie land beyond Omaha 
is as level as a floor. On each side of the railroad, 
and as far as the eye can reach, is seen a vast level 
expanse of green land. The streams that flow into the 
Missouri River are filled with fish, and game of the 
best kind flutter up from the prarie as the engine goes 
by them... 
I found as I passed through North Platte that the 
Indians had driven all the traders and miners in from 
the mountains, and at North Platte they (the miners 
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Grenville M. Dodge, chief engineer for the 
Union Pa Railroad, who headed the Commission 
which Ma Parry served as medical officer. One of 
the nation’s great civil engineers and railroad builders 
General Dodge joined the Union Pacific in January 
1866 after distinguished Civil War service. During his 
career he directed the survey of nearly 60,000 miles ot 
railroad. The high point of his life was the completion 
in 1869 of the transcontinental railroad, the Union 
Pacific bui ‘ i and the Central Pacific east- 
Union Pacific R. R. photo. 
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and traders) were having a good time, gambling, 
drinking, and shooting each other. There are fifteen 
houses in North Platte: 
drinking saloons, one billiard room, three groceries, 
and one engine house, belonging to the Pacific Rail- 
road Company. The last named building is the finest 


One hotel, nine eating or 


structure in the station. 

I observed that in every establishment the persons 
behind the counters attended to their customers with 
loaded and half-cocked revolvers in their hands. Law 
is unknown here, and the people are about to get up 
a vigilance committee. We march tomorrow or the 
next day . 

* x * 
A March on the Prairies 
In Camp Near 
Fort Sedgwick, C. T.* 
June 9, 1867 

When I wrote last I was about to leave North 
Platte station for Fort Sedgwick. I was unable to 
obtain a horse at Omaha, and therefore, was com- 
pelled to walk one hundred and six miles. I never 
experienced so much fatigue in my life as I did in 
marching over the plain. The first day officers and 
men were glad to halt in the evening, and every one 
of us came into camp with scorched faces and blistered 
feet. An old soldier gave me a pair of moccasins on 
the second day of our march, saying “The Doctor will 
find these easier to walk in. I wore them over the 
same road we are going now in ’56. The Doctor don’t 
remember me. I served with the Doctor and was sick 
in the hospital when the Doctor first joined.” I did 


1 North Platte, located in southwestern Nebraska and now 
a thriving city of over 12,000, was laid out for the Union 
Pacitic by General Dodge, head of the Commission of 
which Dr. Parry was medical officer. During the height 
of construction work on the railroad, in the winter of 

1866-67, the population rose to 2.000. With the excep 

tion of a few businessmen, most of the townspeople were 


railroad laborers, gamblers, and others of general'y toug! 
character. There was little law and order, and in 1867 
when Dr. Parry was there, North P'atte was known as 
a wild, rough town In June, 1867, the railroad was 
completed to Julesburg, Colo., and the construction gang 
moved there, decreasing the population of North Platte to 
around 300. Everything was moved that could be moved 

houses, temporary buildings, even the town’s news 
paper, Pioneer on Wheels tut North Platte was saved 


from anonymity later the same year when it was made 
a division point for the new railroad. The Union Pacific 
built machine shops, a 20-stall roundhouse, and a hotel. 


Thereafter population growth was steady, the citizenry 
was more stable and respectable, and by 1879 this was a 
town of about 1,600 


2 Fort Sedgwick was built in 1864 and named for General 
John Sedgwick of the Union Army. It was located only 
about a mile from Old Julesburg, an important stopover 
on the main road to Denver, in the extreme northeastern 
corner of present Colorado Fort Sedgwick was first 
known as Camp Rankin, but during the time it was gar 
risoned against the Indians it was renamed. It was an 
active military post until 1871, when the Indians of the 
area were brought under control. Only traces of the old 
buildings now remain. 
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joctor with two military comrades. The tintype is 

n the collection of Dr. Parry's grandson, Edward O. 

ry, who edited the accompanying letters. A year 

this picture was made, Dr. Parry went to Ger- 
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not remember the man, but I did not tell him so. The 
moccasins were about four sizes too large for me, but 
they were comfortable, and the pain I felt by walking 
in my shoes quickly subsided. 

Our course lay about a mile from the north border 
of the Platte, an unnavigable, dirty, shallow, unreliable 
stream filled with quick sands, and about a mile in 
breadth. Not a tree, bush, not even a stick of wood 
was seen on the route—nothing but one broad, level ex- 
panse of green land, dotted with little patches of tall 
prarie grass. Occasionally we could see in the dim 
distance a long border of rising land in the form of 
hillocks, called in the country canons (canyons). An- 
telopes, rabbits, prarie dogs, white owls and _ rattle- 
snakes were before us every hour in the day, and 
birds were shot in such numbers that the men spoke 
of bacon in the harshest terms. Fine antelopes were 
killed, and quite a number of rabbits. Nearly all the 
men and nearly all the officers’ servants carried shot 
guns. Those who were thus armed skirmished along 
the river side and in the marshes for birds. We all 
lived well, and the only grumbling I heard was 
against the bad, dirty water. We struck our tents every 
morning at three o'clock, marched very slow, and 
went into camp every afternoon at four o’clock. We 
marched seven days. The heat was intense and the 
sun broiling... 

It always affords amusement on a long and pro- 
tracted march, to hear the men joke with one another 
I heard one fellow say: “If anybody had told me that 
there was such a flat country in the world, I would 
have told him he was a liar to his face!” Another 
said to the man who was in front of him and who 
was suffering from sore feet: “Jimmy, with the walk 
you've got, you look as if you’ve been riding a rail 
all your life.” To this the man retorted: “Who 
wouldn't rather be a soldier and tramp the praries than 
spend every summer on Governor’s Island?” Another 
said: “I like to see things level, but I'll be hanged if 
I want to see any more of it!” 

The railway is being laid very rapidly. Every few 
miles I saw gangs of men grading the road. It was 
a grateful sight to me, as I was resting in front of my 
tent one evening, to see an engine snorting along 
with empty truck cars, eastern bound. In twenty 
more days, you will be able to go to North Platte in 
five hours, and three days after that you can be in 
Chicago. The working parties on the road are pro- 
tected by infantry soldiers. Every ten or fifteen miles 
you will come to what is called a “Ranche.” This con- 
sists of a little house made of earth cut into slabs and 
plastered with mud. Buildings made in this manner 
are called “Adobeys.” 
proof, and bullet-proof. A few men in an “Adobey” 


They are fire proof, snow- 


with good firearms and plenty of ammunition can 





defy more than a hundred Indians. These ranches are 
kept by two or three rough-looking fellows who sell 
tobacco, whiskey and prairie hay to the drivers of the 
“Bull Teams,” which are constantly passing over the 
road. All the merchandise that is sent to Denver 
City from the East is hauled by great teams of oxen. 
When the wagons return to North Platte, you will 
find that they are all hitched together, making a 
single train, and as many as twenty yoke of oxen 
pulling it. 

We did not see any Indians on the march. They are 
all on the war path, and when they see or rather know 
that a large armed force is near them they keep out 
of sight. Several bands of the Cheyenne tribes cleared 
out all the ranches between twenty miles west of the 
Platte and Julesburg, killing men, women and chil- 
dren, pulling down their houses and driving off their 
horses and cattle. All the women from Julesburg 
have come into the fort for protection. The stages 
were never known to be attacked before for twelve 
years. Every day the passengers have a skirmish with 
the Indians. The overland company now runs three 
stages at a time, and will do so until the government 
gives them an escort. 

Those beautiful descriptions of Indian character bv 
Irving and Cooper are outrageous misrepresentations. 
Thoroughbred Indians cannot be tamed. In peace they 
are rough and brutal, selfish, showing no affection 
whatever for their families. In war, cruelty and tor- 
ture are their chief study. In close quarter they fight 
like demons, and show no mercy. They never attack 
unless they are sure of coming off victorious. I am 
told that they are much like the Bedouin Arabs in 
their mode of fighting. They will ride up within 
arrow range of you; suddenly disappearing behind 
their horses, and under the necks of the animals, they 
rapidly discharge their arrows—then they are off and 


out of sight among the canons in a moment. 


Plan of Fort Sedgwick 
Don’t suppose that Fort Sedgwick is erected in the 
style of the forts that guard our harbors in the East. 
It is situated on a plain, on the southern border of the 
South Platte, midway between Denver City and Fort 
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an 1865 Imdicn raid. The Julesburg to which Dr. Parry refers in his lett 
quickly died when the transcontinental road was built. 


OLD JULESBURG is shown in this sketch taken from Inman’s ‘Great Salt Lake” 
P brary, Western Collection. It is probable that this is the original Julesburg, completely destroyed in 


The present town of Julesburg, C 





and reproduced by courtesy of the 


a railroad construction town which 





lo. was built in 1881. 





Laramie, but further east than those places, and con- 
sists of “Adobeys” of two stories, and one story high 
around the parade ground. There is a parapet and a 
ditch, and at the head of the parade ground are built 
two double houses, intended for the officers of the 
post. The buildings of the fort, including the barracks, 
hospital, Quartermaster’s shop, etc., cover the space 
of one-half square mile. All the buildings have windows 
provided with a barricade that can be put up at any 
time. This barricade is pierced with loop holes. 
Should the Indians attack in the night, which time 
they generally select, everybody about the fort is 
ready for them. The “Adobeys” are situated in such 
a way, that if one is attacked, the Indians involve 
themselves in a destructive cross-fire. 


Staging on the Plains 


To see the stages go by on the plains reminds me 
of my boyhood, when I used to stand at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel (Pottsville), looking at and admiring 
Weaver’s stages, and wondering how it was possible 
that any man could drive four horses at a time. Hard 
by our camp is a ranche, where the stages change 
horses, and the passengers get their meals. At six 
o'clock in the morning, the stages, six and eight 
horse ones, come in from the east on a full gallop, and 
at four o’clock in the afternoon they come in from the 
west. There are generally nine inside and one or two 
outside passengers. The guard sits on top, with his 
legs dangling over the side of the stage. The driver 
is a stern looking man, with a tremendous moustache, 
with four Colt revolvers in his belt, and the most ap- 
proved pattern of the “Henry” rifle between his 
knees. He has the air of a man who was born in 
danger, lived in danger, expects it, and is cooly de- 
termined to make the most of it. He is not of the 
class of the coachman described by English writers 
as being a portly, red faced, blue-eyed jolly man, 
neatly dressed, and carrying in his buttonhole a rose, 
but is just as I have described him. He seldom has 
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anything to say, but when he does speak, it is to the 
point, and nothing more. The man I have just de- 
scribed is known as “Terrible Jake.” He enjoys this 
cognomen from the fact of having killed quite a num- 
ber of Indians, and always being victorious in all his 
fights. My candle is burning low, and I must bid 
you good night. 

A report has just come in that 50 Cheyennes are 
attacking Julesburg. It is true, for we can hear their 
yelling. “To Horse!” is sounding in the cavalry bar- 
racks at the fort, and soon a company will be dash- 
ing down the road to the rescue. 


* * * 


An Indian Raid on Julesburg* 

June 10, 1867 

I have just got back from Julesburg. The Chey- 
ennes came down on the place last night about seven 
o'clock, and were handsomely repulsed. They killed 
two men, scalped them, and mutilated their bodies in 
the most brutal manner. Indians were 
wounded, and only one was killed. I visited five men 
who were wounded by arrows. I never saw an ar- 
row wound before, and regard them as worse than a 
bullet wound. One of the men killed was lying on 
the ground, pinned to the earth by an arrow through 
his neck. He must have been shot after he had been 
scalped. I thought that Mosby’s guerrillas could not 


Several 


’The present town of Julesburg, Colo., located in the ex- 
theastern corner of the state, is the fourth set- 


treme nor 

tlement to be so named. The Julesburg referred to in 
these letters was the third in the series, and became a 
construction camp when the Union Pacific was being 
built westward. The present town was built in 1881 and 


is a division point on the main U. P. line. The first 
Julesburg, one of the toughest towns on the frontier, was 
completely destroyed in an Indian raid in 1865, It was 
here that Joseph (Jack) Slade, later hanged by the Vigi 
lantes at Virginia City, Mont., had a to-the-death feud 
with Jules Beni, a tough French-Canadian who held the 
job of station master at Old Julesburg until he was ac 
cused of consorting with Indians to commit bloody raids 
on the stages and their passengers. A second town of 
Julesburg sprang up after the destruction of the first, but 
this was abandoned in 1867 when the construction town 
referred to in these letters came into being. 

















be excelled in brutality, but the Indians surpass them 
in every way. In the Valley a person had one chance 


in twenty for his life, but here there is no quarter. 
* * & 


Civilization Arrives with the Railroad 
Fort Sedgwick, C. T. 
June 23, 1867 
The railway is now laid within a mile of this place, 
along the north border of the Platte. You can readily 
think how rejoiced we all were when we heard the 
shrill whistle of the engine, and saw in the dim dis- 
tance its dark form come puffing toward us. Every 
cloud of its white smoke seemed to bring with it 
peace and civilization over the plains of the far West. 
Every ranch on the south side of the Platte has 
moved over to the railway side. Old Julesburg is no 
more, and a new Julesburg has been established. 
Colorado City is in embryo directly opposite us, and 
the inhabitants of North Platte are coming to be its 
first people. Should I be spared to be an aged man, 
and if in that distant time I should hear any young 
scion boast that he is a descendant of one of the first 
settlers of the great City of Colorado,’ I can tell him 
that I know all about his illustrious ancestors. 
Sedgwick is now the first stage station on the plains 
for travellers from the East. Nearly all the coaches, 
express wagons and horses, have been moved further 
west . . . Sometime ago a family of the Sioux In- 
dians came down near the Fort for protection. Their 
Chief is a petty one, named Red Bead, who has al- 
ways been supposed to be on good terms with the 
whites. For this reason his tribe threatened his life, 
robbed him of his stock, and compelled him to leave 
their lodges. He has pitched his “teepees” or tents, 
three in number, close to the river side, about three- 
quarters of a mile from the fort. There he lives with 
his squaws, children, and his son-in-law. Strange 
to say, a mulatto married one of his daughters. Jack 
is the mulatto’s name. He has lived with Red Bead 
for the last twenty years. The teepees are constructed 
with hickory poles tied together at the top, and spread 
in such way as to form a cone. Over the poles are 
spread prepared buffalo skins, neatly sewed together, 
so as to form one piece, the edges of which are held 
in apposition at the front of the tent, by long wooden 
pins. The whole structure is fastened to the ground 
by stakes. During cold or wet weather you will see 
in the centre of the tent a small trench dug in the 


‘Colorado City never reached the eminence envisioned by 
Dr. Parry It is now known as West Colorado Springs, 

e older section of Colorado Springs and is separated 

m the newer city by Monument Creek. Also known as 

Old Town,” the once fiercely independent town of 

( rado City was founded as El Dorado City in 1859 

1 party of gold hunters from Kansas. By 1861 more 


n 300 cabins had been erected along the river, and 
e town advertised its free highway to South Park, its 
licinal waters, and the Garden of the Gods. The fol 
ing year (1862) it became the Territorial capital for 
brief period when the Second Territorial Legislature met 
here for four days. Little business was conducted, how 
ever, since the lawmakers did not consider advance ad 
ertising truthful as to the accommodations available 
Then, too, Fort Sumter had just been fired on, and the 
Territorial governor never got around to moving his 
ffice to Colorado City. The town was nearly destroyed 
1 flood and for years only a few miners, prospectors, 
nd cowmen made it their headquarters. It did provide a 
haven for residents during the Indian troubles, however, 
und eventually the town became what it is today—an 
Ider suburb of splendid Colorado Springs 


ground, containing fire, over which is placed two, 
three, or four pieces of stone, hewn in the shape of 
bars. At this rude grate a squaw may be seen sitting, 
cooking their meals on a large flat stone, or broiling 
dried buffalo meat. About the tent, pushed back from 
the heat of the fire, are strewn and carelessly heaped 
up, blankets, antelope skins, curiously painted buffalo 
robes, firewood, cooking utensils, and “buffalo-chips.” 
You will also probably see lying on his blanket, a 
half-naked Indian, either smoking his pipe or pulling 
out the hairs on his face. Also two or three squaws, 
painting skins, making moccasins, or nursing their 
babies. Near the top of the tent are stretched from 
pole to pole long thin pieces of twisted hide, whereon 
are hung broad, thin pieces of various kinds of meat, 
drying by the smoky heat of the fire. In the warm, 
pleasant days, the Indians lie outside of their wigwams, 
doing their work and communicating with each other 
by sonorous grunts, peculiar to their language. There 
is an implacable feud existing between the Sioux and 
Pawnees, and wherever they meet a deadly fight en- 
sues, the latter invariably leaving the field the con- 
querors. The Pawnees are friendly, and have a large 
reservation land. There are two companies of them 
employed as scouts, and whenever they come over this 
side of the river, Red Bead and his family are invisible 


until they go away. 


“The Only Good Indian .. .” 


The more I think of the Indian, the more I am in- 
clined to dislike him. I have seen three different 
tribes: the Omahas, Pawnees, and Sioux. I know 
very little from personal observation of their customs, 
but I can say their habits and mode of living are 
filthy in the extreme. Their sneaking, treacherous 
ways throw a feeling of dread over one, when he 
knows he is with them alone. An Indian does not 
knock before he enters a house. The first intimation 
you have of his presence (if he is friendly) is his 
dark immovable countenance looking through a win- 
dow. If you sternly beckon him away, he goes; if 
you signify he may enter he does so. If you treat an 
Indian kindly he fancies you consider him your su- 
perior, and hold him in awe. With this notion he re- 
turns your kindness by taking your life, accompanied 
with any torture his mind may suggest. The Indian 
reasons thus: “We are a noble, stern, and stoical peo- 
ple, we are a race that is alone beloved by the Great 
Spirit. The pale face have no father but the Devil, 
and if he is not with them they cannot go on the war 
path.” This is the sum and substance of what an 
agent of the Overland Express told me he heard inter- 
preted at an Indian Council. The tribes of the plain 
must be given a tremendous thrashing such as Gen- 
eral Harney gave them once, and forced into sub- 
jection. Unless this is done after their own brutal 
mode of fighting, they will be for many years as they 
are now, the terror of the plains. The Indians laugh 
and hoot at the infantry and boldly ride within reach 
of their (the infantry) muskets, then ducking under 
the bellies of their fleet ponies pat their breech clouts 
defiantly. They seem to exhibit more respect for the 
cavalry inasmuch as when they see mounted men they 
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1866 sketch by A. 





Western Collection. This historic town, Terri 
» Dr. Parry, who was there in 








E. Mathews, reproduced by 
pital for four fleeting days in 1862, is now a suburb of 


irtesy of the Denver Public Li- 





iorado Springs. 8 envisioned it as “the great City of Colorad 
watch from the top of some canon and when t! eoing down the stream, while others, with poles, are 
cavalry turns toward them, they disappear in a man- pushing the raft across the river with all their might. 


ner that is quite marvelous. The grass is growing 
can | 
The In- 
dians glory in this for it aids them in their attacks 


You 


destroy the telegraph wires. 


very fast and high on the praries. A person 


fifteen yards from you and be out of sight. 
may wonder why the Indians never attempt to 
They entertain a super- 
stition that the Great Spirit walks upon the wire. 


Ba * * 


Crossing the River Platte at Night 
Camp Crow Creek, D. T 
July 6, 1867 
More than a week ago I wrote you a hurried letter 
stating that I was on the eve of marching with an ex- 
pedition under Gen. Dodge. The commissioners hav 
ing arrived at the present termination of the railroad, 
opposite Sedgwick, sooner than they were expected, 
Lieutenant S ... and I received an order to cross the 
Platte in the night, (Wednesday, June 26) instead of 
on the following morning, as our first order read. 
Picture to yourself a dark night, on a broad plain, 
and a broad turbulent river flowing in the center of 
the prarie, and by the river side a huge raft, laden 
with two horses, a wagon, and heaps of baggage. See 
through the darkness, naked men plunging and wading 
in the water, pulling at ropes to keep the raft from 


5 Camp Crow, where General Dodge located a division point 
of the Union Pacific in the spring of 1867, became Chey 


enne, Wyo. The townsite was laid out in the same month 
that this letter was written, and by November 13, 1867, 
the first contingent of “Hell on Wheels” as the track 
headquarters was known, arrived at the site. Citizens 


swarmed along the grade and watched with keen interest 

as the track-laying proceeded. Every foot of the road 

through this area was under military escort, as Indians 

constantly harassed the survey parties and construction 

crews. These depredations no doubt prompted the anti 

Indian sentiments expressed in these letters by Dr 
Parry, who later tempered his feelings. 
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\ll the help and force of our little party are put in 


play. Payche with her puppies in a box, not dis- 


tinctly knowing where she is, yelps despair in piercing 
tones, and looks to me and John (the author’s servant) 
with pointed ears, beseechingly for an explanation 

\n hour has passed and we are only in the middle 
of the with 


stream. S is hoarse and so am I, 


bawling advice to the men, who are growing chilly 


and tired. Fortunately a sand bar arrests our progress 


and we all enjoy a brief rest. Whiskey is administered 
to the men, then we resume our voyage, and with a 
repetition of our difficulties, gain the opposite bank, 
two miles below where we intended to land. It was 
midnight when our tents were pitched and _ sentinels 


Next 


train 


posted morning we reported to Gen. Dodge 


The 


4th Infantry, and eighty Pawnee Indians, whose serv- 


was formed, and with an escort from the 
ices in this country cannot be valued too highly, we 
took a northwesterly direction. Every man rode, either 
horseback. 
“Reveille” sounded at 2 A. M. and “unsaddle and go 
into camp” at 3 P. M. A. M. 


Our course lay along the line of the railroad that is 


in wagons or on We marched rapidly. 


and sometimes at 11 
to be. Every ten miles we met grading parties, with 
their sentinels on the distant bluffs looking out for 
Indians, who frequently attack the graders. 


First View of the Rockies 
The land of Dacotah is like that in Colorado, and is 
blooming with fragrant and beautifully tinted flowers. 
Diminutive, purple morning glories, sweetly scented 
roses, yellow butter-cups, and crimson bell shaped 
flowers are blooming in luxurious profusion on the 


plains and among the canons. In the bottom lands 


where it is wet and thick with long broad blades of 
grass, lilies rear their delicate white heads and make 
the spots they grow on seem in the distance like pools 
and winding streams of milk. No plant is prettier 
than the cactus, which shoots forth its red and golden 
flowers in June and July. Leaving Pole Creek and 
striking an Old Spanish trail that was found after 
some search, we crossed a long range of bluffs, and 
then came to the plains again. On the way we saw 
but one ranche, quite a castle, built of huge logs, and 
having a strong stockade, ten feet high, pierced with 
loop holes. This ranche is at the foot of the Pine 
l'ree Bluffs, the only wooded lands between Sedgwick 
and the Rocky Mountains. Should you ever travel 
over land that has for miles and miles but one scene, 
that of vast green plains margined by gentle uprisings 
of ground, bearing nothing but grass and sprinkled with 
flowers, you will appreciate the great relief to the eye 
when you see a high range of hills, with their steep, 
rocky passes studded with trees and bushes. 

It was last Tuesday at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, before the sun was up, that Gen. Dodge, a few 
gentlemen of the Commission, myself, and twenty 
Pawnees rode ahead of our train, and ascended a nar- 
row winding path to the top of the pine tree cliffs, one 
hundred and forty feet above the level of the plain. As 
far as the eye could reach we saw before us toward 
the South a seemingly endless green sea, and to the 
north and east we witnessed the same scene. In the 
eastern sky there was a faint tinge of orange color 
that gradually became yellow, then radiant with the 
rich golden hues of the rising sun. As the landscape 
nd the cloudless sky lightened, the grass around us, 
bathed by the moisture of the night, sparkled like a 
sea of crystals, and quivered in the breath of a gentle 
\W ind. 

I beheld with reverence and admiration the snow 
clad peaks of the Rocky Mountains, looking like tow- 
ers of silver against the faint blue of the western sky. 
Long’s Peak was the most prominent one in view. | 
saw through my glasses huge piles of craggy rocks 
patched with deep snow, and on the dark spots clusters 
of fir and pine trees. Descending the hill our party ex- 
perienced quite a time in getting our horses along the 
narrow and almost precipitous gullies, but we joined 
our train safely, feeling well compensated by the 
glorious sight we had witnessed. 

On Wednesday after traveling thirty-five miles we 
met the pickets of Gen. Auger’s command and shortly 
afterwards went into camp on the borders of Crow 
Creek. The place where we are now encamped has 
received the name of Cheyenne and will be the terminus 
of the Railroad this winter. 

I often think that with all the perils, hardships, and 
fatigue of a soldier’s life, there is something fascinat- 
ing in it after all. The martial music, the noise and 
bustle of coming into camp and going out, the an- 
ticipated evening halt, with its delightful rest; the pipe 
of tobacco as you lie in the warmth of the camp-fire 
digesting your hearty meal, smoking and either en- 
gaged with your own thoughts or listening to some 
legend that is always told among a party of officers. 
But this is the bright side of the picture and intended 


only for fair weather. The hot days and cold nights, 
the hardy life I lead, subsisting on the game found on 
the plains, has given me good health that I hope I can 
keep. 

Here on the rushing, clear waters of Crow Creek, 
flowing through a prairie adorned with beautiful 
flowers and rich, tall grass, with the towering heights 
of the Rocky Mountains and the long range of Black 
Hills before us in the west and north, our national 
anniversary was not forgotten. 


*x * * 
Fort Sanders, D. T..' 
July 18, 1867 

\bout a week ago I left Crow Creek, D. T., and 
marched to LaPorte, a small village on the banks of 
the Cache le Poudre, and waited for the coming of 
one of the commissioners. Then we crossed the Black 
Hills, seeing elks, antelopes and mountain sheep, but 
no Indians. Leaving the bluffs that surround the 
plains near LaPorte, we marched through the passes 
of the hills. Such grand and picturesque scenery I 
never before beheld. From the top of one hill, we 
saw before us an immense valley, here and there dotted 
with conical hills covered with red sandstone rocks 
that were formed in such a way as to look like de- 
serted and demolished cities, with their castles in 
ruins. Some of the defiles in the hills were so narrow 
that we had to ride by “twos.” Solid masses of rocks, 
with their crevices covered with rich silver grey moss, 
towered up on one side of the defile, and on the other 
side deep valleys with leaping noisy streams. Our 
wagons with a guard had to be sent a round about 
way and one night we had to go into bivouac without 
them. 

We came to this flat and dusty place yesterday and 
leave at 12 A. M. today to return to Crow Creek, then 
we start for Utah. 

ok * * 
High Living in the Great Outdoors 
Elk Mountain, D. T.., 
August 1, 1867 

We left Fort Sanders last Monday accompanied by 
a company of the 36th Infantry. Our march for the 
past few days has been through a hilly country sur- 
rounded by high barren mountains whose gorges are 
filled with snow. We came into camp a few hours 
ago and have our tents pitched on the banks of one of 
those picturesque streams that are seen in the canyons 
and valleys of this vast wilderness. Near by such 
spots the stage stations are built, and the Indians have 
their villages. No band of rovers ever lived better 
than we do, and I doubt if any rich person in his town 
house or country retreat commands such luxuries as 
daily attend us. Our existence is a continual round of 
pleasure and comfort. Our occupation is to ride, hunt, 
fish, bathe, smoke our pipes, eat, and drink. Long 


® Fort Sanders, near present-day Laramie, Wyo., was estab- 
lished in July, 1866, as part of the program of military 
protection for the Overland Trail and the Union Pacific 
railroad. First known as Fort John Buford, for General 
John Buford. killed in 1863, it was renamed for Brigadier 
General William P. Sanders, who died of wounds in 
November, 1863. Log. frame, and stone buildings made 
up the quarters of the garrison who did police work 
among the rail workers and protected them from Indian 


attack, 
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before the sun comes up the thrilling notes of a bugl 
pierce the clear, sweet air of the morning and resound 
among the mountains. We enjoy our baths and dress 
on the soft greensward outside our tents. We break 


fast not only on “bacon and hard tack,” for these arti 


are in sad disrepute and hidden from 


cles at present 


sight in the bottom of the wagons. We have on the 


table broiled antelope or elk steaks, garnished with 


the kidneys or livers of those animals, nicely cooked 
potatoes and onions and the most delicious of fish 
trout, trout as large as the largest you see at home in 
the spring time, good hot coffee, pure white sugar, 
hot cakes and golden syrup make up the meal. The 
“General” sounds, the tents are struck, the mules and 
horses are driven from herd, the teams harnessed to 
the wagons, the horses saddled, and to the martial air 
of jingling sabres, rattling carbines and cries of “for- 
ward,” we are on the march again, facing our seem- 
ingly endless journey westward, our way lighted by 
the soft yellow beams of the rising sun. 

I believe that you have always had a refined taste 
for food. Every time I partake of a sage hen I think 
of you and mother and sincerely wish that both of 
you taste that fowl. The bird is almost 
large as a domestic goose. Its flesh is white, tender, 
and deliciously flavored with sage. It lives on sage 
brush, a pigmy tree scarcely two feet in height, having 
small dentated leaves of a pea green color, and faint 
rusty colored buds. Its odor is that of a garden sage, 
but much stronger. This fowl, roasted or boiled, is a 
dish that would be relished and appreciated by an 
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women and child: er e | ured here at Fort Sa 
in the picture, taken from the fil f the Union fF 
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epicure. Since I have left Crow Creek, I have feasted 


ack-tailed deer, rabbit, 


a 1p 


vrouse, pheasant, sage hen and trout. Delmonico of 


New Yorl i the Parker House of Boston, may 
out-do us in plate ornaments of the table, but we 
can excel the richness and variety of food 

We occasionally see hostile bands of Indians, but 
they are only visible for a moment, and decline ex- 
changing shots with us. A few evenings before I 
left Cheyenne, one of the Pawnee companies had had 
a fight with a party of Arapahoes, and succeeded in 


taking eight scalps. I witnessed their scalp dance. A 


strange and frightful ceremony to one who never saw 


such a scene. It is the custom among the Indians. 
vhen they have been on the war path and returned to 
their villages with the scalps of their enemies, to 


celebrate the events of their prowess by a scalp dance. 
\ large fire is kindled on the ground and the war- 


riors form a circle about it. In the centre the squaws 
stand, holding tomahawks and knives, and singing. 
The men forming the circle keep moving around and 
also singing and heating time with their hands and 
teet. 


pared them by stretching them on little hoops of wil- 


Those who have taken the scalps, having pre- 


low or cotton wood, and tying them to the tops of 
long thin poles, hold and swing them aloft as they 
In the case I speak of the smallest In- 
dians took the part of squaws, and appeared in the 
which was sim- 
ply tied to their waists, and imitated as well as they 
could the actions and voices of women. : 


move around. 
ring attired in a single red blanket, 


Their song, 





which was one continued half howl, half shriek, and 
a low monotonous bellow, was an impromptu telling of 
the incidents of their fight. Some sang in broken Eng- 
lish “bad old Arapahoe, ou, ou, ou,” “good Pawnee,” 
“O gala-like Sioux, ou, ou, ou.” The night was far 
advanced before this savage jubilee was finished. The 
novelty of the scene had a fascination for me that I 
could not shake off, when I wished to leave the spot. 

I hope this letter will reach you. The mails are very 
irregular. I will give this to the first party I meet 
going East, for we are off the stage road... 


” * * 


Search for Water in the Bad Lands 
Near Church Buttes, Utah 
August 14, 1867 

We have a delightful spot of ground tonight for a 
camp in a grove of cottonwood trees, and enjoy the 
repose we need so much. We are now on the western 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, which we have been 
crossing since yesterday a week ago. We left the 
stage road and commenced the ascent sixty miles south 
of South Pass, and went into a hot, barren country 
known as the Bad Lands. 

For four days we marched over a great waste of 
mountainous land covered with sand, vast patches of 
alkali, (I think nitrate of potash) looking like finely 
powdered salt, and parched sage brush. The only 

ater we found was collected in shallow, sulphurous, 
tagnant pools among the rocks and narrow marshy 
places. On the third day the small quantity of water 
we carried with us was gone. I cannot describe the 
exquisite suffering we endured from the heat, thirst, 
and the laborious marching we experienced on the 
8th and 9th inst. We toiled up one mountain only to 
cross the top of another, and another. The line of 
the railroad was of little consideration then. We 
were all looking earnestly for what we could not find 

water, water—no matter how hot; water of any 
kind to moisten our parched throats and lips. Our 
eyes were sore with straining at the men who had been 
sent miles away on the flanks of the train in search of 
some spring or creek. The streams that were flowing 
a year or two before were dry, and their graveled 
beds lay before us like so many crooked and shallow 
graves of deceased rivers. 

The guides wondered and appeared confounded, and 
were cursed by the men for their ignorance. The 
only motion in the air was the quivering heat. The 
sky was cloudless and the sun was scorching. The 
clear atmosphere made the distant cavalrymen on the 
huge hills look like colossal figures. When they dis- 
covered water they were to signal us by waving their 
bare sabres over their heads. Their burnished arms 
flashed the reflections of the sun’s rays on our strain- 
ing eyes, but no bared steel waved in the bright light 
of the day: No water. How we panted as we watched 
for a drawn sabre! The evening came, and with it the 
tired and disconsolate flankers, but no water. The 
train halted, and men and animals dozed. A _ kind, 
gentle wind that had gathered a refreshing coolness 
from some distant snow-covered peak, floated over us 
as night came on, and that was all we had to comfort 
us. I fancied as I watched the gold and crimson light 


in the sky fade away on the vast brown barren steeps 
above and below me, that all the mountains in the 
universe were come together to stare and mock at us 
for trying to associate with them. 

An hour past midnight we were on our way again. 
We had marched twenty-five miles and had thirty or 
more to go before we could reach the stage road at 
3itter Creek, the only known stream about us. We 
toiled on experiencing a repetition of the heat and 
thirst of yesterday. A stray antelope ambling across 
the desert, probably on the same errand we had in 
view, that of searching for water, was killed at day- 
light, and I begged its blood for my dog “Payche” 
and puppy “Sionac,” who were almost mad with thirst. 
Poor, dear Payche, her trials and sufferings did not last 
long. She would not ride but traveled by my side in 
the shade of my horse until late in the afternoon, when 
she tried to get under one of the wagons. In doing so 
she tottered under a heavy wheel which passed over 
her body. I had her in my arms in a moment, but she 
was dying, and soon lay dead before me . . . John and 
I were not the only persons who felt the loss. Payche 
had gained quite a reputation in catching squirrels and 
finding for the men where the sage hens were hidden. 
All the officers and men liked her. 

At every mess in the command she was always wel- 
come. At every difficult stream crossing some soldier 
was ready and willing to lift her to his saddle; when 
she placed her paws on his stirrup, a way she had of 
asking for protection and safe conduct in time of 
danger. 

3efore the next night came upon us, we reached 
an alkali lake and although the water was not palatable 
we enjoyed it. The day after we crossed the summit 
of the mountains and marched to Green River, which 
we crossed last Monday. 

Church Buttes is the name given to three high 
piles of peculiarly formed rocks, formed of sand and 
broken pieces of sand stone. The changes of weather 
have washed the sand away in many places, leaving 
the red stone in the shape of high thin poles that 
seem as if they would tumble down at the least breath 
of wind .. . I can see them at a distance standing in 
the middle of a vast stony plain. 

In a few days we will be at Fort Bridger, where 
General Dodge intends to stay until his train can repair 
the damages done to it in crossing the mountains. 


* * * 


Farewell to the Union Pacific 
Fort D. A. Russell’ 
Oct. 7th, 1867 
I arrived here this morning with B Company, 2d 
U. S. Cavalry, after a long, tedious, windy, dusty, cold, 
perilous journey from Salt Lake City. Gen. Dodge 
and his party left us at North Platte crossing, and 
have gone back to the States. It is very cold and 
windy here. The Fort is three miles from the town 
of Cheyenne which is building up rapidly. When I 
left here last July all the land was bare and the only 
7 Fort D. A. Russell (contemporary histories use this spell- 
ing rather than the shorter version used by Dr. Parry) 
was established two miles north of Cheyenne when that 


town was laid out in the spring of 1867 by General 
Dodge. This military post is now called Fort Francis E, 


Warren. 
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A stage station on the Overland Route in 1867 is pic- 
tured above. Dr. Parry saved this old Savage and 
Ottinger daguerreotype and it is now in the collection of 
his grandson, Edward O. Parry, who edited these letters. 


r tithing house, is shown in this old 


The Deseret Stor 


Utah daguerreotype from the Parry collection. On the 
back of it, Dr. Parry had written, in part: ". . . where 
the tenth part of the product of each Mormon’s labor is 


sent and distributed.” 





habitations were tents. Cheyenne has now a popula- 
tion of fifteen hundred, two papers, stores, warehouses, 
hotels, restaurants, gambling halls, etc. etc. Three 
months ago it was nothing but bare prarie land. I 
have to wait here for orders. 


* * * 


October 20, 1867 
I have just received an order directing me to go to 
Fort Fetterman, D. T., one hundred and sixty miles 
from here, situated on LaPrebe Creek, seventy-five 
miles northwest of Fort Laramie. The train I go with 
is waiting and I will soon be in the saddle again travel- 
ing on a cold and perilous journey. The escort con- 
sists of recruits en route for Fort C. F. Smith. The 
command at Fort Fetterman consists of six com- 
panies of the 4th Infantry, two of the 2d Cavalry, and 
two of the 18th Infantry. Gen. Wassels, Lieut. Col. 
of the 18th Infantry, will command the post. It is 
not on any road, and in wintertime difficult of access. 
The only communication it has with the outer world 
is through carriers that are courageous enough to 
travel between it and Fort Laramie. 


The impression here is that the commissioners will 
not succeed in making peace with the Indians, or that 
the savages will not keep peaceable. Therefore, we 
all anticipate a lively campaign next Spring. 
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EPILOGUE 


Dr. Parry’s low opinion of Indian char- 
acter underwent revision upwards in 
September, 1868. He was present at a 
meeting between Wash-i-kee (Washa- 
kie), Chief of the Shoshonee (Shoshone) 
tribe, and the U. S. Army authorities in 
what is now Wyoming. Afterwards he 
wrote: 

“Brigadier General Auger, escorted 
by Troop F of the 2nd U. S. Cavalry, was 
sent out to Fort Bridger to hold a council 
with the Shoshonee Tribe. Wash-i-kee’s 
speech about the faithless conduct of the 
whites was worthy of any great orator!” 

In Omaha and later in Salt Lake City, 
Dr. Parry acquired photographs to illus- 
trate his western letters. Among several 
pictures of Indians is one of the great 
Wash-i-kee. There is also a group pic- 
ture, taken in Salt Lake City, of the 
Union Pacific Railway Commission. 
(Both pictures are reproduced here. See 
pages 23 and 35). 

Dr. Parry carefully preserved his 
papers dealing with this period. He seems 
to have wanted to speak to posterity. 
Perhaps he wished to testify again to the 
quality of the America of his youth: To 
its grandeur, its promise, its sense of 
destiny. 





This Union Pacific Railroad picture shows the first rail- 
road bridge across the North Platte River. Though crude 
by present-day standards, this bridge like many other 
segments of the Union Pacific Railroad pushing west- 
ward remain notable engineering achievements. 


The great Shoshone chief, Wash-i-kee, is pictured (right) 

he looked when Dr. Parry heard his impassioned 

h against the ‘faithless conduct of the whites” in 

868. The occasion was a meeting of the chief and U. S. 

1y authorities in present-day Wyoming. The oration 

i much to change Dr. Parry's earlier feelings against 

Indians, a feeling that shows clearly in his letters to 

family. The picture of Wash-i-kee is also from the 

rh rginal collection of Dr. Parry and is identified in his 
at wn hand. 
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ABOUT THE LETTERS 
AND THE MAN WHO WROTE THEM 


Two years ago, Edward O. Parry of Cleveland, 
his father’s cellar in 
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Forestry 
Missionary 


George Patrick Ahern, 
1894-1899 





ick Ahern, whose early efforts in the field 
Montana are recounted in this article, is 

t the age of 76. Although he is better 

y for his work as the first American 

in the Philippines, his idealism and 

1 much establishing systematic 
American Forests Magazine photo. 





by Lawrence Rakestraw 


N HIS MEMOIRS, Gifford Pinchot states that in 1896 he met George Patrick 
Ahern, then giving at Montana Agricultural College at Bozeman “the first syste- 
matic instruction in Forestry given in America.”' Pinchot wrote long after the event, 
and was incorrect, both as to the priority in time of Ahern’s course, and as to its pro- 
fessional quality; but it is significant that such an interest in forestry existed in Mon- 


tana at that time. 

In Montana, there was a deep interest 
in forest conservation during the closing 
decades of the Nineteenth Century. 
Some of the interest stemmed from the 
national forestry movement; some from 
local groups interested in preservation 
of areas of unique scenic beauty; and 
some from recognition of the need to 
revise the land laws. Local observation 
and local needs alone demonstrated the 
need for a forest policy, in areas like 
the Gallatin valley, where tie-cutters 
moved ever further toward the head- 
waters of the streams, while in the val- 
leys every drop of water was needed 
for irrigation; in the Bitterroot valley, 
where Thomas Carter as Commissioner 
of the General Land Office gave a 
markedly loose interpretation of the 
provisions of the Timber Cutting Act; 
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and near the headwaters of Clark Fork, 
where a series of efforts were made in 
Congress from 1884 to 1886 to create a 
forest reserve.” 

The interest was statewide; but cer- 
tainly one of the groups particularly in- 
terested was the personnel of the army 
posts. There were several reasons for 
this. Since 1876, the Bureau of Forestry 
had obtained much of its informa- 
tion on forest conditions in the west 
from officers stationed in these posts. 
Such information was of _particu- 
lar value in coming from men ac- 
quainted with the country, relatively 
1 Gifford Pinchot, Breaking New Ground (New York, 1947), 
ee dealing with western conservation interests 

are Edgar T. Ensign, “A Report on the Forest Condi 

tions of the Rocky Mountains,” Bulletin 2, Division of 

Forestr (Washington, 1889); and Bernhard Eduard 


Fernow, Report on the Forestry Investigations of the 


United States Department of Agriculture, 1877-1898 (Wash- 
ington, 1899) 


Montana the magazine of western history 
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well-educated, and economically disin- 
terested. Army posts were the base 
camps of government surveying and ex- 
ploring parties, and army escorts ac- 
companied such men as Gieke, Hayden, 
and Marsh in their trips through the 
region. Moreover, the army was itself 
in the business of resource management. 
Army post reservations contained for- 
ested areas to provide timber for fort 
use; and in Wyoming and Montana, af- 
ter 1886, the army had the task of ad- 
ministering Yellowstone National Park. 
With the creation, in 1891, of the Yel- 
lowstone Timberland Reserve, adjoin- 
ing the Park to the south, they had the 
task of protecting this area also. Though 
the work was largely of a patrol nature, 
it certainly made the army conscious of 
the problems of forest administration.* 

One of the officers who became in- 
terested in the forestry movement was 
Lieut. George Patrick Ahern. Ahern 





Lawrence Rakestraw is associate professor of 
history at Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology at Houghton. A native of the Pacific 
Northwest, he worked with the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, mostly in timber sales work, for a number 
of years before he, as he says, “backslid into 
teaching history.’ Rakestraw earned his doctorate 
at the University of Washington and taught at 
Northern Montana College in Havre for several 
years before going to Michigan Tech in 1957. 











AuTUMN 1959 


was born in 1859. He attended Yale 
University for some time, then went to 
West Point. After graduation, he served 
in the military posts of the west, where 
his first assignment was as secretary to 
Sitting Bull. He took part in campaigns 
and patrols against the Sioux and Black- 
feet, and traveled over much of the 
country between the Rockies and the 
Pacific coast. While stationed at these 
posts he studied the forests of the 
Rockies, observed the devastating effects 
of deforestation, and became concerned 
with the problems of forest conserva- 
tion in the state.* 

His active career in forestry began in 
1894. The previous year a group of 
residents of the Bitterroot valley, led 
by W. B. Harlan, the postmaster at 
Como, petitioned the General Land Of- 
fice to create a forest reserve in the 
region. Their aim in doing so was to 
preserve the Lake Como recreational 
area from extensive, and in part illegal, 
cutting of timber. Petitions for and 
against the proposed reserve came into 
the Land Office, and special agents were 


®’ Andrew Denny Rodgers III, Bernhard Eduard Fernon 
(Princeton, 1951), p. 39; Hiram Martin Chittenden, Yel 
rwstone National Park (Stanford, 1933), p. 357; Leo A 
Hanna, “A Chapter in the Natural History Exploration of 
Southeastern Montana and Environs,’ ’ in Proceedings of 
the Montana Academy of Sciences, 15 (Butte 1955), pp 
9-11. 
40:7 (July, 1942), p. 574. 


* Journal of Forestry, 
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sent out to inspect the area.” Ahern 
knew the area well. He went east in 
1894 on a recruiting trip, and was called 
to Washington to give his opinion as to 
the desirability of the reserve. There 
he conferred with Edward Bowers, As- 
sistant Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, and with Bernhard Eduard 
Fernow of the Bureau of Forestry, giv- 
ing them a favorable report on the pro- 
posed reserve and suggesting that fur- 
ther reserves be created in the region." 

Fernow was the recognized leader of 
the forestry movement in the United 
States. As head of the Bureau of For- 
estry he carried on such activities as a 
niggardly budget allowed, and was par- 
ticularly active in getting cooperative 
work with state agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations on forest problems. 
On the associational level, he was head 
of the American Forestry Association, 
the chief national organization devoted 
to forestry, which had in turn spawne< 
a large number of state forestry associa- 
tions. A man of shrewdness and horse- 
sense, fabian rather than aggressive in 
his methods, he was able to inspire in 


Petitions and reports are in Bitterroot National Forest, Land 

Office Files, Department of Interior, National Archives 

] B. Leibig, “Bitterroot Forest Reserve,” Nineteent/ 
innual Report of the U. S. Geological Survey: Part V- 

Forest Reserves (Washington, 1899), p. 273-5, contains in 
rmation on cutting practices. 


*(. P. Ahern to B. E. Fernow, November 28, 1894, in Let 
ters Received, G. P. Ahern, Forest Service Records, Na- 
tional Archives (Hereafter cited as Ahern Letters.) 

™The standard biography of Fernow is Rodgers, op. cit 

® Ahern to Fernow, Nov. 28, Dec. 15, and Dec. 27, 1894; 
April 12 and April 17, 1895, in Ahern Letters. 


® Ahern to Fernow, March 5, 1896, in Ahern Letters 


® Ahern to Fernow, Dec. 31, 1895, in Ahern Letters; Report 
f the American Forestry Association, 1896 (Washington, 
1896). 
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Bernhard Eduard Fernow was head of the Bureau of 
Forestry and recognized leader of the forestry move- 
ment in the United States before the turn of the century, 
when budgets for this purpose were niggardly and 
there was scant official interest in the field of forestry. 
George Patrick Ahern became a disciple to the forestry 
principles put into action by this talented and practical 
man. Photo from American Forests Magazine, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





his followers much of his own spirit 
and idealism. Ahern became one of his 
disciples.’ 

Ahern’s duties in the east were so 
light that he enrolled in the senior 
class of the Yale Law School. While 
there he read all he could find on the 
subject of forestry, “from the proceed- 
ings of Irrigation Congresses to Pro- 
fessor Sargent’s theory,” and borrowed 
pamphlets, books and maps from Fer- 
now for “missionary work” among the 
law students. Through his acquaintances 
in Montana he kept Fernow informed 
about sentiment regarding proposed re- 
serves in Deer Lodge county. His gradu- 
ation thesis in the law school was on 
“The Necessity for Forestry Legisla- 
tion.” Some of the ideas expressed in 
this foreshadowed his later educational 
activities. Since the army was in the 
business of forest management, he sug- 
gested that they be given forestry edu- 
cation; but that this education be of- 
fered at the military posts, rather than 
at West Point.* 

In November, 1895, Ahern was trans- 
ferred to Ft. Sam Houston, Texas, 
where he continued to engage in his 
“missionary work”; and from there later 
in the same month he returned to Mis- 
soula. There he continued his crusade, 
making speaking tours to Deer Lodge, 
Bozeman and Helena to talk about for- 
estry. The task was not easy. He 
wrote: 

It is indeed hard work doing missionary work 
in the camp of the enemy. The mining and lum- 
ber interests dominate every line of business in this 
state, and as these miners and lumbermen oppose 
the slightest interference with their present meth- 
ods of cutting timber, the dependent, subservient & 
nearsighted Montanians follow their lead.’ 


However, he did organize the Mon- 
tana Forestry Association as a branch 
of the American Forestry Association, 








The dean of American foresters, Gifford Pinchot, is shown here in two characteristic poses. This scholarly man, who 
tudied abroad, became the country’s first professional in his field and began the first systematic forestry work in 1892. 


He was a member of the National Academy of Sciences when he met Ahern in Montana in 1896. Photographs from 
American Forests Magazine, Washington, D. C. 





in 1896, and by year’s end had got 
three additional men to join: John 
Steven Murdock of Fort Assinaboine, 
S. M. Emery of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Bozeman, and 
James Reid, President of the Agri- 
cultural College there.'° 


Through his relations with Reid and 
Emery he became interested in plans 
for management of state lands. On 
hearing from President Reid that the 
college needed funds for improvements, 
Ahern suggested getting authority from 
the state legislature to cut some of the 
mature timber on state lands selected 
for the college. This would be a sanita- 
tion cut, of the cull and defective trees, 
and would serve the dual purpose of 
getting revenue from timber sold and 
improving the stand. Ahern interested 
the State Land Agent in cutting on the 
70,000 acres patented to the agricultural 
college, and getting future grants to the 
college in blocks for easy management. 
On Fernow’s advice, he also suggested 
that the office of Fish, Game and For- 
estry Commissioner be created for man- 
agement of the lands. This plan was 





intended to apply at first only to agri- 
cultural college lands, but might after- 
ward be extended to all forested state 
school lands. 

Ahern presented his plan to the State 
Board of Education in March, 1896, and 
there it met a favorable reception. He 
made a tour of the state in November, 
giving Arbor Day talks to schools, and 
meeting with Boards of Trade and other 
civic organizations, in hopes of getting 
public support for his plans. However, 
when the legislature met in 1897 the 
bill failed to get out of committee, 
though both the Governor and the Land 
Board asked for its passage."' 

Ahern had more success, however, in 
regard to national rather than state 
forests. In the period from 1891 to 1896, 
bill after bill for management of the 
national timberlands bogged down in 
Congress or died in committee. In 1896 
Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, 
asked the National Academy of Sciences 
to report on and recommend a plan for 
forest management. Ahern sent the 
"Ahern to Fernow, March 5, and March 28, 1896; March 9, 

1897, in Ahern Letters; The Forester, 3:3 (March, 1897), 


p. 39. 
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Lightning had struck this venerable old tree on Warm Spring Creek, and Ed Lord and his son are shown cutting it u; 
for firewood. This fine picture was also taken by H. W. Lord of Conner, Mont. 





Academy information about the pro- 
posed Bitterroot reserve, on which ac- 
tion had stalled due to hostility by the 
Montana members of Congress and the 
Marcus Daly copper interests. In the 
summer of 1896 Ahern met at Missoula 
with Gifford Pinchot, a member of the 
Academy commission, and Henry 
Graves, and spent three weeks with 
them inspecting the forests in the Bit- 
terroot mountains of Idaho and Mon- 
tana. As a result of these investiga- 
tions the Bitterroot Forest Reserve was 
proclaimed February 22, 1897.'* 

On March 15, 1897, Ahern wrote to 
Fernow: 

The Montana Agricultural College has asked 
me to take charge of a military Dept. & join the 
faculty—The President hinted on my taking the 
Chair of Forestry also & then I had a good 
laugh... 

Ahern asked that Fernow give him 
some suggestions on organizing a course 
in forestry. Fernow expressed some 
amusement at the ease with which a 
professor of forestry is made, and re- 
ferred him to his own Wisconsin and 
Amherst lectures. The request of the 
Agricultural College was at first turned 
down by the War Department. Fernow, 
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however, was wise in the ways of bu- 
reaucrats, and intervened personally 
with the Secretary of War, drafting a 
letter for Reid that had the desired ef- 
fect.** 

Ahern’s new appointment began in 
September. Meantime he toured the 
state, showing stereopticon slides bor- 
rowed from Fernow to depict the ef- 
fects of deforestation. As one admirer 
wrote: 


Without fear or favor he handled this subject, 
showing up the criminal wasteful policy of the 
strong local corporations, who have been literally 
gutting the mountains for their private gain.” 

In September he was the Montana 
delegate to the National Irrigation Con- 
gress, and presented there his views on 
forest protection. Meantime he kept up 
his correspondence with Fernow, bor- 


rowing books, pamphlets and _ slides 

from him. 

2 Pinchot, t., p. 100-101; Ref f the Committee Aj 
pointed the National Academy Sciences (Washing 
ton, 1897 p. 39-40 

™ Ahern t Fernow, March 15, 1897, in Ahern J.etters 
Fernow to Ahern, March 22, and May 8, 1897, in Bureau 
of Forests Letterbooks, Forest Service Records, National 
Archives (Hereafter cited as B. F. Letterbooks). 

“S. M. Enery, “The Relation between Forestry and Experi 
ment Stations and Agricultural Colleges,” The Forester 
4:5 (May, 1898), p. 92 The tone of Abhern’s lectures is 
suggested in George P. Ahern, “The Sale of Timber in 
the Forest Reserves.” The Forester, 4:2 (February, 1898), 
p. 44 

™ Rodgers, of. cit., describes Fernow’s ideas on demonstra 


tion forests 





S. M. Emery became the first director of the State Experi- 
ment Station at Montana State College in Bozeman in 
1893 and worked closely with Ahern and others in form- 
ing the Montana Forestry Association as a branch of 
the American Forestry Association. It was under his 
eadership that the Gallatin Forest Reserve was estab- 
lished in 1899 by presidential proclamation. Photo from 
Montana State College Library. 





By October, Ahern had further plans 
for forest management. He was un- 
doubtedly aware of the plans at Cornell 
and Biltmore to establish forest schools 
and run demonstration forests along 
with them; and desired to set up a simi- 
lar model forest for Bozeman.'® The 
area he settled on was the Middle Creek 
basin, a large branch of the East Gal- 
latin river. As he wrote to Fernow: 

This M. cr. valley is surveyed to the canon (6000 
ft. contour). The basin above canon has natural 
boundaries, takes in 50 sq. miles, 1/3 of which is 
well timbered, white Pine prevailing—the water of 

Middle cr. is used to the last drop, but one man 

cuts timber there. I want this basin to be given by 

act of Congress to the Dep't of Forestry of this 
college, to be managed under the supervision of 
your Forestry division, in cooperation with the 

Local Board governing the College. It could be 

looked after by myself and class: the whole 

mapped and reported on—investigations of timber, 
soil—waterflow etc. 


He stated that the citizens of Boze- 
man used this trace as a recreational 
ground and would be glad to see it set 
aside. One man was doing illegal cut- 
ting on the land, and operating a saw- 
mill. Ahern planned to buy him out 
and use the mill for making lumber for 
the college. He concluded: 

Will you and Mr. Bowers draft a bill for me to 

present to our local board for their approval be- 

fore sending it to our representative in Washing- 


ton? 


Fernow replied: 


As regards your proposition to have the Middle 
Creek basin ceded to the College, I can only say 
it is a beautiful conception, but probably by no 
means as easily attained as thought out. There 
are a number of objections I can see right off, 
not the least of which would be the jealousy of 
the General Land Office to part with any of its 
holdings with a view to even a partial control by 
this Department.” 


Nevertheless, he promised to see Bow- 
ers about it. 





1% Ahern to Fernow, Oct. 28, 1897, Ahern Letters; Fernow to 
Ahern, Nov. 10, 1897, B. F. Letterbooks. 











Ahern used the area for his forestry 
classes, and mapped it; but leadership in 
presenting the plan fell into the hands 
of S. M. Emery. Ahern in his “mission- 
ary work’ had made a number of 
enemies in the state by his forthright 
presentation of facts regarding forest 
waste and abuse of public land laws. 
His part in the creation of the Bitter- 
root Forest Reserve had added to this 
enmity. In particular, he was disliked 
by U. S. Senator Thomas Carter, the 
chief spokesman of mining and timber 
interests. Emery had not antagonized 
these interests as had Ahern. More- 
over, in 1898 he entered into a coopera- 
tive agreement with the Bureau of For- 
estry regarding tree planting experi- 
ments.'’ Under Emery’s sponsorship, 
the proposed forest would seem to be a 
logical extension of this activity, rather 
than related to the somewhat suspect 
activities of Ahern. Emery could log- 
ically stress the use of the forest for 
irrigation purposes, and relegate to a 
secondary place its primary purpose as 
a classroom for forestry students. 

Emery and Ahern made their plans. 
Ahern mapped the area, used it for 
classroom demonstration, and continued 
his “missionary work” with lectures 
and slides at Helena, Bozeman, and 


7 Sth Annual Report, Montana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion (Bozeman 1898), p. 97. By terms of the agree~ent, 
the Division of Forestry would furnish nursery stock, 
planting plens, and pay for the labor, while the state 
would furnish tke land. At least nine of the western states 
had similar cooperative agreements with the government by 
1897. Rodgers, op. cit., p. 165; Edgar Ensign, “The Ad 
vantages and Limitations of the Colorado Forestry Sys- 
tem,” Proceedings of the American Forestry Congress, 
1888 (Washington, 1889). 
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Butte. Meantime, Emery and Fernow 
conferred on plans of action. Emery 
desired that the reservation be made 
by Congressional action, rather than by 
presidential proclamation. Many be- 
lieved that the President had been ar- 
bitrary in the use of his power of with- 
drawal, he wrote; and Congressional ac- 
tion might create more public senti- 
ment for the reservation. In line with 
this thinking, he had Congressman Hart- 
man prepare a bill for withdrawal of 
the area, to be presented as a rider to 
the appropriation bill. Fernow, on the 
other hand, favored a_ presidential 
proclamation, feeling that the thing to 
do was to get the area reserved as soon 
as possible. Once the reserve was 
created, he said, and the boundaries laid 
out by executive order, the transfer to 
the College could be made. Fernow 
prevailed, and by July 1898, Emery ap- 
proached the Secretary of the Interior 
on the subject of a Presidential with- 


18 

drawal. 

%*S. M. Emery to Fernow, January 29, and February 24, 
1898; Emery to Pinchot, Dec. 14, 1898, Letters Received, 
S. M. Emery, Forest Service Records, National Archives; 
Fernow to Emery, Feb. 7, 1898, B. F. Letterbooks. 
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Thomas H. Carter, who was appointed Commissioner of 
the General Land Office by President Harrison in 189] 
favored the mining and timber interests in all his deal- 
ings and became a partciular thorn in the side of Ahern 
and other disciples of forestry. After he became U.S. 
Senator he blocked the full usefulness in Montana of 
Ahern who had antagonized him too much. 





During the rest of the year, the men 
worked to get public and political opin- 
ion to favor the reserve. Emery lined 
up the Montana Congressional delega- 
tion. He also attended the American 
Forestry Association meeting at Omaha 
in September, and got that organization 
to pass a resolution endorsing the crea- 
tion of the reserve, with management to 
be placed by congressional action in the 
hands of the college. The National Ir- 
rigation Association approved a similar 
resolution. Various public-spirited cit- 
izens of Bozeman threw their support 
to the effort, including Peter Koch, sec- 
retary of the College Executive Board, 
and A. K. Yerkes, editor of the Boze- 
man Chronicle. J. B. Colling, Forest 
Superintendent of the district, examined 
the area and turned in a favorable re- 
port, stating that public opinion in gen- 
eral favored creation of the reserve. 
The area was mapped and boundaries 
established, and finally, on February 
10, 1899, the reserve was established by 
presidential action, as the Gallatin For- 
est Reserve.*® 

Ahern was not long able to enjoy his 
demonstration forest. He took classes 
there in 1898, and collected specimens 
for display in the forest exhibit at Oma- 
ha. In 1899 a number of prominent 
Montanans requested his appointment 
as superintendent of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. The appointment was 
blocked by Senator Carter.*° In the 
summer of 1898 he studied forestry at 
the Division of Forestry headquarters. 
Early in 1899, however, his regiment 
was ordered to the Philippines. He was 
recovering from a broken leg at the 
time, and could not join immediately. 
Meantime, Pinchot (who had succeeded 
Fernow as head of the Division of For- 
estry) intervened. He persuaded gov- 
ernment officials that the forests of the 
Philippines needed management, and 



































This is an early picture of the Bitterroot National Forest showing the work of piling debris from logging operations for 


burning during the winter season when fire danger has passed. Systematic logging, leaving healthy young trees for fu- 
ture timber, was among the lessons preached and put into practice by Ahern and other pioneers in forestry. Historical 
Society of Montana photo. 





succeeded in getting Ahern named head 
of the Philippine Bureau of Forestry in 
April, 1900.2 In preparation, Ahern 
studied for a time under the brilliant 
German forestry expert, Carl A. Schenck, 
at Biltmore. Schenck has characterized 
him in the following words: 

Here was a man with enthusiasm for a great 
task. He had had no education in forestry and 
almost none in botany, which is so important for 
the tropical forester; but he had devotion and he 
had the holy spirit of forestry. Nothing more was 
needed for success .. .” 

Ahern’s chief claim to fame lies in 
his forestry work in the Philippines. 
He was the first American to make a 
career of tropical forestry, and there, as 
in Montana, his work was of a pioneer- 
ing nature. There he organized a Bu- 


"The Forester, 4:2 (November, 1898), 226; James D. Rich 
ardson, Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents (Washington, 1907), IX, 6487. The pertinent 
correspondence is in Gallatin National Forest, Land Of 
fice Files, Department of the Interior, National Archives. 
The reserve consisted of the even numbered sections only, 
as the area was in the primary grant of the Northern 
Pacific. 


* Ahern to Fernow, February 5, 1899, in Ahern Letters. 

* Ahern Letters, 1899 file; Rodgers, op. cit., p. 280. 

2 Carl Alwin Schenck, The Biltmore Story (St. Paul, 1955), 
p. 125. 





reau of Forestry, set up a field organiza- 
tion, created the Philippine School of 
Forestry, and contributed significantly 
to tropical forest research. After he 
left the Philippines, in 1914, he con- 
tinued to work and write in two fields: 
conservation and the history of the In- 
dian Wars. 


Although his work in Montana was 
in the nature of an apprenticeship, it 
was far from insignificant. Also it was 
typical of the work of a great many 
men in the west, whose contribution 
has been largely overlooked in the his- 
tory of conservation. The tangible mon- 
uments to his work are the Gallatin and 
the Bitterroot National Forests. Al- 
though Ahern was not alone in working 
for these, he was easily primus inter 
pares. In Montana his work was much 
like that of Edgar Ensign and W. G. M. 
Stone in Colorado, W. G. Steel and J. B. 
Waldo in Oregon. and M. M. Parker in 
New Mexico: that of a local enthusiast 
implementing national policy. His mis- 
sionary work, also, undoubtedly had a 
great deal to do with creating the favor- 
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Crews whip-sawing lumber for construction of the Buffalo Ranger Station, Gardiner District of the Absaroka (now 


Gallatin) National Forest are shown in this 1913 photograph. Reproduced from a large 


framed picture which is hung 


in the office of the District Ranger of the Gallatin National Forest at Gardiner. 





able climate of opinion toward conserva- 
tion noted by E. T. Allen in his inspec- 
tion trip of 1903.*° 


Ahern’s course in forestry at the state 
college was of little significance in itself, 
as he could not, from the limitations of 
his own training, offer a professional 
course in forestry. At the time Ahern 
began teaching, in fact, such a profes- 
sional course was not offered anywhere 
in the country. In most, if not all, of 
the western states, forestry education 
went through three stages. First, local 
enthusiasts in land grant colleges of- 
fered courses, varying a great deal in 
content, but most if not all carried on 
with advice from Fernow, and relying 
greatly on his Wisconsin and Amherst 
lectures. Such was the course offered 
by Ahern in Montana, Edmond Meany 


22 From Bozeman on September 15, 1903, Allen wrote: “‘Every 
thing is lovely in Montana. Everyone, State or Federal 
politicians and business man, seems to be for reserves, 
bar, of course, Clark and sheepmen.” E,. T. Allen to Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Allen, E. T., Misc. Corr., F. S. Records, 
National Archives, It is also probable that Ahern was in- 
fluential in turning the late Elers Koch, one of Montana’s 


great foresters, toward forestry as a career. 
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in Washington, Charles E. Bessey in 
Nebraska, and E. R. Lake in Oregon. 
Ahern’s course apparently differed from 
most in his emphasis on local problems 
and field work rather than botany. 
From such a school one would emerge 
with some knowledge of forestry, but 
not a forester. The second stage came 
when, with an expanding federal for- 
estry program, ranger schools were 
established in connection with the col- 
leges, offering short courses for train- 
ing Forest Service field men in mapping, 
surveying, cruising, public land laws, 
and other skills. Meantime as the sup- 
ply of trained foresters increased, for- 
estry schools on a professional level 
were eStablished. Ahern initiated the 
first stage in Montana. 


Finally, Ahern’s work is further evi- 
dence of the influence exerted by the 
military frontier. Such writers as Paul 
Sharp and Merrill G. Burlingame have 
commented on the social and cultural 
effects of military groups. Ahern’s work 
is a direct example of this influence. 
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Six Letters Add 


Dimension To 


Historic Puzzle 


More Rumblings From the Little Big Horn 


N THE Winter 1959 issue of this magazine, under the heading 

“More Rumblings From the Little Big Horn,” we published three im- 
portant letters which presented different, new and intriguing views of the 
personal fate of General George Custer during the famous battle. 

Aware that our readers have a continuing interest in the historic 
puzzle, we herewith publish six new letters expressing different view- 
points, and, in the bargain, presenting some authentic facts. They in- 
clude one from an expert on American firearms, a second letter from an 
authority on Indian dances and customs, one from a well-known Billings 
attorney who interviewed an Indian survivor in 1905, and one from a past 
secretary of the Martin County, Minn., Historical Society. A reader in 
Sacramento, who does not claim an expert opinion, has also written us a 
letter concerning the suicide theory which we gladly publish. To round 
out the picture, we include a brief but challenging message from a read- 
er in Edmonton, Alberta. 


John du Mont, Gun Expert 
Challenges Custer Suicide 


John S. du Mont of Greenfield, Mass., 
author and gun expert, takes issue here 


in publishing “Firearms in the Custer 
Battle” in 1953. 

Mr. du Mont’s authoritative letter fol- 
lows: 


I have read with considerable interest “More 


with Bigelow Neal of Sanish, N. Dak., 
whose letter raising the possibility that 
General Custer committed suicide with 
a .41 calibre Colt revolver was pub- 
lished in our winter 1959 issue. 

Mr. du Mont is president of the Massa- 
chusetts Arms Collectors and is a mem- 
ber of the Armor and Arms Club of 
New York. He owns one of the coun- 
try’s finest collections of Colt handguns 
and collaborated with John E. Parsons 


AUTUMN 1959 


Rumblings from the Little Big Horn” in the 
Winter [1959] issue of “Montana.” 

Mr. Bigelow Neal sets forth some interesting 
material, ascribed to Dr. H. R. Porter, concern- 
ing a .41 calibre Colt revolver with which Gen- 
eral Custer is said to have committed suicide on 
June 25, 1876. 

As it appears everyone is welcome to “get into 
the act,” I feel that I must comment on the par- 
ticular subject of the revolver, and feel qualified 
to do so. 

To begin with, I would question most seriously 
any statement made by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co. that a .41 calibre revolver was “sent out 
at this time” (1876), because I do not believe 
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they could prove it by their shipping records or 
correspondence, which I have had physical access 
to on various occasions. 

To substantiate my contention, I set forth the 
following : 


1.The Colt single action Army model re- 
volver, calibre .45 in use by the 7th U. S. 
Cavalry at the time of the battle was not 
manufactured in .41 calibre until 1885, when it 
was introduced in this model. (Mr. du Mont 
cites as reference John E. Parsons’ “The 
Peacemaker and its Rivals,” 1950.) 

. The double action Colt Army model, calibre 
.45, was not manufactured in .41 calibre, and 
while there is record of one being shipped 
(.45 calibre) for personal test and evaluation 
to Capt. O. E. Michaelis of the 7th Cavalry 
by General W. B. Franklin, vice president of 
Colt’s, in June of 1878, it was not adopted for 
government service until 1902. (Reference is 
again made to “The Peacemaker and its Ri- 
vals.”) 

. The double action Colt “Lightning” model, 
developed by their engineer, William Mason, 
in 1876 was placed on the market in 1877 in 
calibre .38 only. This gun was produced in 
41 calibre in later years. (Reference is made 
to “Colt Firearms, 1836-1958” by James E. 
Serven, published in 1958 by the author.) 
Capt. Edward S. Godfrey’s letter to the fam- 

ous Montana artist, E. S. Paxson, who was at 
work on his “Custer’s Last Stand” painting, 

and which letter was edited by Mrs. Paxson 
and Mr. Albert Partoll, states: “[General 

Custer carried into the battle] two bulldog, 
self-cocking, English white handled pistols, 
with a ring in the butt for a lanyard.” (Mr. 

du Mont makes reference to “Firearms in 
the Custer Battle” written by himself and Mr. 

Parsons.) No Colt was produced with a lan- 

yard ring at this time, nor until 1902. 

. The official records of the Reno Court of In- 
quiry contained the following testimony by Lt. 
Edward Maguire, General Terry’s Engineer 
officer, who examined the bodies on “Custer 
Hill” prior to relieving Reno’s command: 
“There were government shells and Win- 
chester shells, and one peculiar brass shell was 
found that nobody knew anything about, but 
which was supposed to belong to General 
Custer’s pistol.” The shell cases of the .45 
Colt were copper, as were the .45-70 Spring- 
field carbine cases, of the “inside primer” 
type 
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Finally, I must say that I agree with Mr. 
Stewart, when he stated that if Custer committed 
suicide, where were the powder burns? Custer’s 
body was closely examined by both pro- and anti- 
Custerites. 


Had he committed suicide, he would have had to 
pull off a remarkable left-handed shot, that in all 
likelihood would have blown half his face away, 
not to mention scorching his face and body with 
black powder burns, which would have shown 
up even more prominently than burns produced 
by today’s nitro powder. 


I don’t expect the foregoing to settle the argu- 
ment, but I do believe that a few facts may sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff... 


* * * 





General George Custer and his Seventh Cavalry staff 
are pictured (top) in 1874 while they were scouting the 
Black Hills region two years before the battle which 
made of the yellow-haired general a lasting enigma in 
history. Custer is lying on the ground in the center of 
this picture, taken by William Illingworth of St. Paul. 
The scattered graves on the ridge at the Little Big Horn 
are shown in the picture below taken from the archives 
f the Historical Society of Montana. 




















Reginald Laubin Enlarges On 
History From Indian Viewpoint 

Reginald K. Laubin of Moose, Wyo., 
well known interpreter of the Indian 
dance and an expert on the mores of 
Western Indians, has written us a sec- 
ond letter which enlarges upon his views 
published in the Winter 1959 issue. His 
first letter was in friendly rebuttal to 
Dr. Edgar I. Stewart’s article “Which 
Indian Killed Custer?” which appeared 
in the Summer 1958 issue, and which 
started this interesting exchange of 
opinions and bits of information. 

Mr. Laubin writes, in part: 


Moose, Wyoming 


Thank you for printing my letter in the Winter 
issue of Montana. I was much interested in read- 
ing Mr. Stewart’s reply to it also. I appreciate 
his viewpoint, as each man has a right to his own, 
and I thank him for his good wishes for the con- 
tinuance of my work in interpreting the Indians 
to other Americans. May I express my wish that 
he, too, will continue in his chosen work for a long 
time to come. 

There is really no point in arguing back and 
forth when each participant in the argument has 
already made up his mind, as each of us appar- 
ently has. But it is difficult to let an interesting 
matter like this completely drop. Therefore, if you 
do not mind, I would like to mention a few more 
details that I previously omitted. 

I don’t believe I have tried to apologize for In- 
dians. I merely try to make history understood 
from, their point of view. I do not believe that I 
ever stated there was never any torture inflicted 
on prisoners by Plains Indians, but I do not think 
it was the common or accepted thing so many peo- 
ple think it was. I am convinced that if it ever 
was inflicted at all it was by people who were in 
the heat of anger and despair over the loss of dear 





Sitting Bull, the great Sioux chief, is considered by 

Reginald Laubin to be one of the real Indian warriors 

who were content with the rewards of battle and did 

not condone or authorize mutilation and torture of white 
victims. 


ones or by the cowardly, who found no other way 
to vent their feelings. That is the opinion I have 
from knowing many old-timers. The real war- 
riors, like Sitting Bull, White Bull, and their 
kind, were satisfied with the rewards they won 
through their personal prowess and bravery. 

I believe that my statement that torture was 
practically unknown to the Sioux still holds. In 
an entire book, dealing largely with Indian war- 
fare, “Sitting Bull” Vestal mentioned only one in- 
cident of torture—that of the captive Crow woman. 
And I cannot see that the reason for that incident 
is “beside the point.” The Sioux had intended to 
adopt her. They discovered she was a prostitute. 
That discovery, coupled with the high feeling 
and excitement of the Victory Dance, led the 
women to attempt to burn her. Quite a different 
thing than the accepted idea that torture was the 
expected fate of any prisoner! ... 

I believe that the code of “save the last bullet 
for yourself” did not originate in the West but 
was a hangover from previous fighting of Eastern 
Indians years before. They, without doubt, did 
practice considerable torture upon prisoners. But 
even among them I do not find, from reading 
both sides of Colonial history, that they were any 
more cruel than their white antagonists. The Col- 
onists often practiced their cruelty in the name of 
religion. They tortured their own countrymen for 
differences of political or religious opinion. They 
tortured their Indian captives because they were 
pagans... 

When I speak of old-timers I do not usually 
mean old Indians of today; I mean Indians who 
were old 20 or more years ago, while they were 
still “real Indians,” and not confused by the change 
in cultures. I have known a number of more re- 
cent generation Indians who could not be de- 
pended upon but I never knew an old-timer whose 
word I could not believe. I explained something of 
their attitude in my former letter. Old traders 
with whom I have talked told me that they had 
no trouble with the old-timers—the conservatives 
—hbut that they had more than enough with the 
younger mixed-up ones. I feel sorry for them. 
They've been on the fence, not knowing which 
way to jump. McLaughlin, in “My Friend The 
Indian,” did his best to disparage Sitting Bull and 
his followers—conservatives—but at the same time 
admitted that they were the only ones that could 
be trusted. 

As to White Bull’s story: I did not mention 
how I got it from him. A friend of mine and 
I were visiting a group of old-timers near Rapid 
City one summer. Several were veterans of the 
Custer fight, including White Bull. We asked 
them one time who they thought had killed Cus- 
ter. Without hesitation the entire group indi- 
cated White Bull, whereupon he told the story as 
I, and later Vestal, recorded it. 

This possibly but not probably, could have been 
the kind of honor the Cheyennes bestowed upon 
Brave Bear, who in all probability never killed 
Custer, and his tribesmen never claimed that he 
did, but they gave him the honor of “killing” him 
because he was the one they thought should have 
killed him. Plains Indians did not lightly “give 
away” honors to their fellows. Each man was 
jealous of his personal honors and strove to keep 
others from making false or exaggerated claims. 
White Bull certainly never would have credited 
some other man with killing Custer if he believed 
he did it himself, nor would the other old men 
have designated him if they did not think he did 
it, or was the most likely one for the honor. As 
has been pointed out many times, Indians had 
perfect confidence in talking about such things 
among themselves but it has been only in recent 
years that many of them have lost their fear of 
confiding in white men. 
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More than 30 years after the Custer Battle, the Cheyenne chief Two Moon (extreme left above) visited the battleground. 


His interpreter, Frank Shiveley, a Carlisle graduate, is shown fourth from the left in this 1909 picture. Two Moon, wh 
in his youth was described as “the dark, sawed-off chief with the big mouth,”’ is said to be one of the last battle par- 
ticipants to see General Custer alive and some credit him with having ‘counted cour n the ill-fated commander. 








The story of the curse on Custer when smok- 
ing with the Cheyennes is not a fabrication, as 
anyone who knows anything about the rituals 
and significance of the pipe among Sioux and 
Cheyenne Indians well knows. Indians did not go 
around knocking the ashes from their pipes on the 
toes of their visitors. Even Custer’s own account 
of the incident states that the ashes from the pipe 
were placed on the toe of his boot. That is the 
curse. Following the smoke of the “peace pipe” 
the ashes should have been removed from the bowl 
with reverence and placed on the little altar be- 
hind the fire. The fact that the Chevennes did 
not trust Custer and did not believe he smoked 
the pipe with sincerity caused the head man to 
place the ashes on Custer’s boot toe instead of on 
the altar. Had Custer been more familiar with 
Indian ways he would have known the significance 
of this act. He was naive enough to think it some 
special honor. It was a curse to this extent: that 
if he did violate the sanctity of his oath on the 
pipe he wonld be punished. 

I enjoyed the article about Dr. Porter. Maybe 
it is the right story. for all through the years 
stories have persisted that Custer shot himself. 
Also. regarding a question concerning White 
3ull’s story, and now this one, some accounts 
of the finding of Custer’s body say it was powder 
burned. I don’t think the official records men- 
tion it, however. Again, there is an Indian story 
that a Sioux woman was making Custer an- 
other buckskin suit. ordered while he was at Fort 
Abraham Lincoln. On the battlefield this woman 
was supposed to have recognized his body, washed 
his face, (removing powder burns?) then ran an 
awl through his ears because he hadn’t been able 
to hear, ie., he wouldn’t listen to warnings. 
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Another thing, if Indians had seen Custer kill 
himself they would not have touched his body. 
His body, being unmutilated, has been one of 
the reasons for believing the suicide story. Other- 
wise, had they known who he was, most Indians 
would have cut him to pieces. The Sioux cus- 
tomarily cut up the body of a brave enemy, not 
entirely for spite (as they might have had they 
known Custer) but because of an old superstition, 
similar to that of the weir-wolves, that such an 
enemy could return in invulnerable form. By 
cutting him to pieces there was less chance of 
such a return. A suicide would not have been re- 
garded as brave and the body would have been 
shunned. 

Actually, of course, there were many Indians 
who acceded to Sitting Bull’s request not to mo- 
lest the bodies and many other bodies were not 
mutilated. 

The one place the suicide story falls down for 
me is that it seems odd that Custer, being a right- 
handed man, would shoot himself with his left 
hand. (He was shot in the left temple.) So my 
favorite story is still White Bull’s. In fact, since 
White Bull told me he shot the soldier (Custer?) 
with his own pistol, Dr. Porter’s story actually 
gives it all the more credence. 

Some authorities state that Custer was armed 
with British revolvers. It is possible that the 
Colt 41’s could have been confused with them or 
were the Colts issued later and known to only a 
few? ... 

Thank you for vour time in reading all this but 
I hope you have found in it a few more items of 
interest to the never-ending Custer Battle. Some- 
times the fact that everyone does not agree on 
details makes a subject all the more entertaining 
and often brings out hitherto hidden material. 
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Indian Survivor Doubted That 
Rain-in-the-Face Killed Custer 


Fred C. Huntington, Billings attorney, 
recalls in the following letter a meet- 
ing he had in 1905 with an Indian par- 
ticipant in the massacre. This Sioux In- 
dian’s appraisal of Rain-in-the-Face who 
claimed he killed Custer, and his de- 
fense of Major Reno’s part in the battle 
make interesting reading. 


Mr. Huntington writes: 


I would like to add my comment on the 
subject of “who killed Custer” as I heard the 
story from an Indian who was in the battle. 
It came about through a horseback trip I 
took in the fall of 1905 from the Missouri at 
about where Mobridge now is to the Black 
Hills and back to Fort Pierre. 

There were four in the party besides the 
cook and driver of the mess wagon. Going 
out, we camped one night at Bull Head and 
there met a woman, a missionary of the Con- 
gregational Church whom the Indians called 
Winona. She had been out there among 
them for some years and was highly regard- 
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Rain-in-the-Face, the talkative Sioux chief who claimed 

several times during his lifetime and again on his death- 

bed that he killed Custer. Most historians doubt that he 
was on the battlefield at the time. 
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ed. I asked her if there was at Bull Head an 
Indian who had been in the battle of the Lit- 
tle Big Horn and she said there was, named 
him, but the name I have forgotten. 

I asked her was he reliable and would he 
tell the truth and she replied very emphatic- 
ally he was and would and she arranged for 
me to meet him, with an interpreter, which I 
did that night. 

We talked way into the night. This Indian 
was about six feet two, very distinguished 
looking man and very intelligent. He de- 
scribed the lay of the battlefield, how the In- 
dians watched in amazement as Custer led 
his men on the high ridge above the river as 
they [the Indians] were well hidden in the 
trees, brush, in gullies and so on, and then 
some Indian fired a shot. 

Custer immediately ordered a charge down 
the side of the hill toward the river and the 
Indians swarmed out and within minutes it 
was a hand-to-hand conflict. He told how 
Custer, with a dozen or so soldiers, moved 
back up the hill—not exactly a hill but to 
higher ground—and there was surrounded by 
a large number of screaming, yelling Indians, 
all intent on killing not only Custer but the 
men with him and this they did. But, he 
said, no one could possibly know who actual- 
ly killed him [Custer]. He said as nearly as 
he could tell the battle lasted about 20 
minutes. 

It was only a day or two before my talk 
with this Indian (a Sioux) that Rain-in-the- 
Face died a short distance from Bull Head 
and it was he who sat up in his bed and said, 
“T killed Custer” and then dropped back dead 
—as we got the story there at Bull Head. 

The Indians there generally made light of 
the claim by Rain-in-the-Face and my friend 
who gave me the account of the battle said 
he was an old blowhard and that it was just 
like him to make such a claim as he did and 
at such a time. 

I also asked him about the part Reno took 
and whether he was to blame and he was 
most emphatic in his statements to the effect 
that Reno was up against an impossible sit- 
uation as there were undoubtedly at least 
2,000 armed Indians hidden in the trees and 
underbrush opposing his advance down the 
valley. And in any event he could not have 
advanced far enough down the river to have 
been of any help as the battle was all over 
in so short a time. 

I was in the Philippines in the army in 
1898 and 1899 and there heard some regular 
army officers whom I met and got well ac- 
quainted with and [they gave me] a full ac- 
count of the battle and Reno’s part and all 
they told me tallied precisely with what my 
Indian friend told me a few years later. 
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South Dakotan Cites Evidence ae maps show the location of the 
. Schwandt monument erected . . . not far from 
Cruelty Was Common Practice Fort Ridgely. It commemorates the Sioux mur- 
Mr. Laubin’s defense of the Indians der of seven people, among them a_ butchered 
: mother-to-be, from whom an unborn baby was 
against charges of torture and mutila- taken and nailed alive to a tree. (Report to Sioux 
tion of their victims (Winter 1959 issue) commissioners, page 189, Indian Outbreaks, by 
‘ Daniel Buck.) 
is here challenged by Walter Carlson, me 
past secretarv of the Martin Countv. , While records and memories of countless in- 
, : » ‘ . cidents like this remain, it is not difficult to 
Minn., Historical Society. Mr. Carlson imagine what may have happened June 25, 1876. 
lives at Trimont, Minn., which until Jan. By 1976, if the present gate continues, it’s a safe 
’ : bet we will have most of the loose ends gathered, 
: 1959, was known as Triumph-Mon- and “MONT ANA, the magazine of western his- 
terev. Minn. He writes: wo re reach a pinnacle of appreciation un- 
J» . 4 matched before 


As the battle of the Little Big Horn continues 
to rage between typewriter gunners, every tap 
makes the ripples spread out further. Mr. Laubin’s 
challenge concerning fear of torture stirs up a 
connection very close to the beginning of Sioux 
troubles with white men. That was back here in 
our neck of the woods. 

Doane Robinson, in his “History of the Dakota 
and Sioux Indians” refers to the Indian camps lo- 
cated on the west side of the Little Big Horn, 
saying, “While it was to all intents and purposes 
one camp, there were in fact seven distinct villages 
embraced in it.” Of these, the seventh village was 
the Santees and Yanktonais, under Inkapaduta. 

This renegade was the leader of the band re- 
sponsible for the massacre of nearly forty settlers 
in March, 1857, at Spirit Lake, Iowa, and Jack- 
son, Minn. The government’s failure to capture 
and punish the outlaws for these murders, is given 
much credit for building up courage among the 
Sioux to stage the terrible 1862 Minnesota repeat 
performance. 

Captain Barnard Bee, with 48 men from Fort 
Ridgely, Minn., camped overnight in the Triumph- 
Monterey vicinity, on their mission to pursue the 
Indians and bury victims at Jackson. Bee was the 
Confederate general who coined the famous Civil 
War sobriquet at the Battle of Bull Run, when 
he shouted to his men, “Look at Jackson, he stands 
there like a stone wall.” 

Abbie Gardner, one of Inkapaduta’s prisoners, 
survived and was the anthor of “History of the 
Spirit Lake Massacre.” Her account of the horri- 
ble experiences in captivity records no kindness 
that present writers may have expected from Sioux 








warriors we r ir ister is shown here in his study at 
Minnie Buce Carrigan, Buffalo Lake, Minn., Ry ea age : ; 
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an 1862 captive, also published a blood-curdling year before his tragi 
account that adds nothing to make a white man 


want himself taken alive. 
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ncounter ve Sioux and Cheyenne at the Big Horn 


Note the portrait of Custer on the wall. 
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Two More Readers Doubt 
That Custer Was Suicide 


The editors have recently received 
two more letters, both of which chal- 
lenge the Custer suicide theory as ex- 
pressed in Bigelow Neals’ letter pub- 
lished in the Winter 1959 issue. One 
from Gordon S. Chappell of 1925 Ninth 
Ave., Sacramento, Calif. takes issue not 
only with Mr. Neal, but with some 
points made by Edgar I. Stewart. Mr. 
Chappell says, in part: 


The story of the Custer Battle will never be 
fully known, for the participants are now gone 
forever, and we have only inadequate written ac- 
counts. Unfortunately these are often contradic- 
tory, vague, or otherwise of questionable value 
Occasionally a new fact may come forth or a set 
of facts may combine to throw light on some 
hitherto obscure point. Such is the case with ma- 
terial appearing in the issue for [winter] 1959. 

Reginald Laubin wrote: “One reason I felt 
that White Bull’s story could be that of the last 
moments of Custer is that the old man told me he 
took the pistol away from the man he was fight- 
ing and shot him in the head with it.” This is 
largely confirmed by Stanley Vestal’s version. 

Sitting Bull, Champion of the Sioux, pp. 170- 
171.) David Miller relates a slightly different 
account of what is apparently this same incident 
(Custer’s Fall, pp. 147-148.) Let us assume here 
that Laubin and Vestal are correct. 

On page 61 of the [Winter] issue Bigelow 
Neal presents a tale purporting to come from Dr 
Porter. Neal wrote that Porter said Custer had 
been given a .41 calibre Colt revolver by Gen- 
eral Terry. He also claimed he removed the bul- 
let that went through Custer’s head, and that from 
the odd shape of the bullet he thought it was .41 
calibre; therefore, he concluded, Custer commit- 
ted suicide with that pistol 


Now, if we assume Porter actually removed the 
bullet from Custer—and I have no real reason 
to doubt it, if we assume it was actually .41 cali- 
bre and not a misshapen bullet of some other size, 
and if we assume the bullet could only have 
come from Custer’s revolver, the conclusion that 
Custer committed suicide is still unwarranted 


Edgar Irving Stewart in Custer’s Luck, p. 489 
writes that neither of Custer’s two wounds had 
powder burns, and further says this meant nothing 
as Custer was clothed when shot and stripped 
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when found later. But the wound in question here 
was the one in Custer’s temple, and we do not 
know that his hat would have covered it, par- 
ticularly at the time he was shot. Remember, if 
White Bull’s story is really that of Custer’s death, 
Custer might easily have lost his hat in the strug- 
gle. Contrary to Mr. Stewart, the lack of powder 
burns on this particular wound could easily be 
significant ; it would indicate the impossibility of 
suicide in this case. 

Laubin wrote that White Bull took the soldier’s 
own gun and shot him in the head with it. That 
could account for the presence of the .41 calibre 
bullet Porter found in Custer’s head. Again, this 
would eliminate the suicide theory, and at the same 
time Porter’s version can be considered a verifi- 
cation that White Bull’s story was true. 


This is not a criticism of Mr. Stewart or the 
other authors mentioned. Certainly their views 
are as good as mine; and that is just the point! 
We shall never be positive of exactly what hap- 
pened that bloody afternoon, and there will be as 
many theories about Custer’s death as there are 
writers. This is just one more small reconstruc- 
tion of what might have happened . . . 


* 7 * 


We round out this series of letters 


with this short message from Brian D. 
Dippie of 11443-137 St., Edmonton. It 
is hoped that those who seek the truth 
about Custer’s great battle, amateur and 
professional, will find new food for 
thought in this series. 


Mr. Dippie writes: 


I greatly enjoyed Edgar I. Stewart's article 
in the summer issue [1958] of Montana, “Which 
Indian Killed Custer?”, and the subsequent article 
in the winter issue, “More Rumblings from the 
Little Big Horn.” It seems to me, however, that 
Mr. Neal’s letter does not prove that Custer com- 
mitted suicide by any means. All that it proves, 
if it is correct, is that Custer was killed with his 
own gun. That, therefore, would not disallow the 
White Bull story, for it was White Bull’s own 
claim that he killed Custer (or the soldier that 
Bad Soup pointed out to him) with that soldier’s 
own gun. “He drew his pistol. I wrenched it out 
of his hand and struck him with it three or four 
times on the head, knocked him over, shot him 
in the head, and fired at his heart. I took his 
pistol and cartridge belt, Hawk-Stays-Up struck 
second on his body.” 
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Ge Roundup of the new western books 
Edited by “Robert G. Athearn 


“THE UTAH EXPEDITION, 1857-1858. 
A DOCUMENTARY ACCOUNT OF 
THE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
MOVEMENT UNDER COLONEL 
ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON, AND 
THE RESISTANCE OF BRIGHAM 
YOUNG AND THE MORMON NAU- 
VOO LEGION,” Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by LeRoy R. Hafen 
and Ann W. Hafen. (A. H. Clark Co., 
Glendale, Calif., 1958. 375 pp., ill, 
ports., folding maps, $9.50). Our re- 
viewer is Norman F. Furniss of Col- 
orado State University, Fort Collins. 


For some time that admirable team of scholars, Le- 
Roy R. Hafen and Ann W. Hafen, has been at work 
on a collection of documents and other original ma- 
terials appearing under the general title The Far West 
and the Rockies Historical Series, 1820-1875. In this 
labor they have supplemented their already prodigious 
knowledge of western history by research of a pains- 
taking nature which has taken them to every corner 
of the country. 

The most recent volume in the series, The Utah Ex- 
pedition, 1857-1858, is a handsome book, a delight to 
see and to handle in this day of paper-backs. The 
editors have illustrated their work with a number 
of beautiful pictures and an informative map. The 
footnotes display the thorough knowledge for which 
the Hafens are famous. 
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The appearance of the book and the obvious scholar- 
ship of its editors, however, cannot prevent this re- 
viewer from offering two criticisms of The Utah Ex- 
pedition. The Hafens, in the first place, have re- 
vealed a lack of impartiality, for in most instances 
they tend to present facts and comments favorable 
only to the Mormons. True, some of their documents 
contain sharp criticism of the Latter-day Saints. But 
in general the story which emerges in this work is one 
of open and unprovoked persecution of a religious 
minority ; there is little suggestion here that the Mor- 
mons were in part responsible for the Utah War. 

3ias unfortunately appears through much of the 
book. There is no indication that the “Move South” 
by the Saints in 1858 might have been a bluff by the 
astute Brigham Young; that old Jim Bridger might 
not have sold his fort to the church, but rather aban- 
doned it in fear of his life; that the Mormons’ mili- 
tary situation during the war was a desperate one, 
so short was the church of arms and supplies. Alfred 
Cumming, the man who replaced Young as governor 
of Utah, was in fact somewhat pompous and acutely 
jealous of his reputation. He became a friend of the 
Latter-day Saints, however, and so he appears in this 
book as a “good choice for a difficult position.” (p. 
295). When Albert Sidney Johnston condemned the 
Mormons for treasonable behavior, he was making, in 
the Hafens’ estimate, “a political judgment rather be- 
yond his function as a military officer.” (p. 159). No 
such editorial note follows the equally one-sided as- 
sertions of Lot Smith, John Pulsipher, and the Deseret 
News. 


The other objection is of a more serious nature, 
for it questions the importance of this study. The 
Utah War was a significant chapter in the history 
of the American West, but the editors have placed 
two restrictions upon themselves which limit the 
value of their work. As they make clear in their in- 
troduction, they do not concern themselves with the 
origins of this dispute, nor do they investigate its re- 
sults. Thus the volume confines itself to the events 
of the campaign. But they have at the same time 
excluded from their collection the more stirring ac- 
tions of the war. Only the narrative told by Lot 
Smith, that daring uhlan of the Nauvoo Legion, is 
exciting. Otherwise the reader must struggle through 
many pages of general orders, reports of commanding 
officers, speeches by the leaders of the church, and so 
on. He will find out something about the Nebraska 
weather in 1857 from Captain John Wolcott Phelps, 
and from the diary of John Pulsipher he will dis- 
cover that “Lewis Huffaker going to meet his father 
called, rested, & visited a few days ...” But the 
perilous trip of Colonel Philip St. George Cooke to 
Fort Bridger and the awful encounter that Captain 
Randolph B. Marcy had with winter in Colorado 
(which Professor Hafen once described in an ex- 
cellent article) are missing. 

At one point Captain Phelps wrote in his diary: 
“Seven companies of Dragoons left this morning for 
Lawrence—to reduce a rebellious people to submis- 
sion to the law.” This demonstration sounded inter- 
esting; it would have been fun to have ridden off 
with the Dragoons, instead of plodding along with 
the Utah expedition. In a preface to the series appear- 
ing in the first volume the publisher has told us: “The 
exploration and conquest of the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion and Far West are important and fascinating 
aspects of the history of our country.” We may hope 
that the next volume will demonstrate this fact, as 
the earlier ones have done. 


* ~ * 


“DAKOTA COWBOY: MY LIFE IN 
THE OLD DAYS,” by Ike Blasin- 
game. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1958. 317 pp. $5.00). The re- 
view is by Dorothy M. Johnson of the 
School of Journalism at Missoula, sec- 
retary of the Montana Press Associa- 
tion, and author of The Hanging 
Tree. Miss Johnson also appears in 
this issue as editor of the first seg- 
ment of Fred Whiteside’s historic 
journals. 

It was wonderful to be young in the West when 
Ike Blasingame was young, to be skilled in a hard 
job that was worth doing, to be an inheritor of a great 
tradition. Mr. Blasingame’s story of eight years of 
his youth begins in 1904. His job was a cowboy’s job, 
made up of innumerable skills. The tradition he in- 
herited was the cowboy’s tradition of raising beef 
cattle—not, as your kids may think, of shooting nes- 
ters or rescuing fair maidens. 


Ike Blasingame was 20 when he came up from 
Texas (by railroad) to South Dakota with the Mata- 
dor cattle outfit. Now he has told what a cowboy’s life 
was like in our century but before barbed wire changed 
it all. 

The cattle business in 1904 in Dakota operated on 
the move. It was harsh and demanding, and a cow- 
boy took pride in his skills—as cowboys do yet, of 
course. The author was a specialist in breaking mean 
horses and an expert on brands and earmarks. Unlike 
many thousands of hard-working men, he realized 
what was going on around him. He saw farther than 
his horse’s ears. He has remembered vividly. 

His recollection of rivers and buttes and coulees and 
of the names and peculiarities of men and horses is 
startling to those of us who are used to writing things 
down so we won't forget. It must be a delight to 
keep so vivid a file of facts available in one’s head, to 
take out at will a funny story about a furious camp 
cook or to trace in memory the turns of a faded trail 
across the prairie. 

This is how a cowboy lived and worked when the 
open range was closing. It’s a good book. 

. * * 


“SILHOUETTES OF CHARLES 5S. 
THOMAS, COLORADO GOVERNOR 
AND UNITED STATES SENATOR,” 
by Sewell Thomas. (The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Ida., 1959. 
228 pp., 48 ill. plates. $7.50). The re- 
view is by Carl Ubbelohde of the 
University of Colorado at Boulder. 
Professor Ubbelohde, co-author with 
Robert G. Athearn of Centennial Col- 
orado, is currently at work on a full- 
scale study of Colorado history. 

Charles S. Thomas was a lawyer and a Democrat. 
As an attorney he specialized in mineral law. As a 
Democrat he specialized in his own peculiarly inde- 
pendent opinions, including an aversion to Grover 
Cleveland’s looks, William Jennings Bryan’s politics, 
Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations, and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s New Deal. Despite these opinions, 
his fellow Democrats elected him to a term as gover- 
nor of the Centennial State in 1899 and the Colorado 
Legislature sent him to the United States Senate for 
a term in 1913, 

These “silhouettes” by Thomas’s son chronicle the 
father’s political and legal career. There are occa- 
sional excursions into related topics: H. A. W. Tabor, 
Leadville labor troubles, lost mines, and Death Val- 
ley Scotty. In fact, the most interesting part of the 
book is a long (10 chapter) excursion relating only 
indirectly to the elder Thomas. Thomas the lawyer 
served a client in a mining camp called Goldfield, 
Nevada. His son was employed as a mining engineer 
in the camp, and has written nostalgically of persons, 
places and things in boom-town Goldfield. He has 
enhanced the writing with some excellent photographs. 
All in all, life in Goldfield sounds much more exciting 
than the life of Governor-Senator Thomas. 
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TID-BITS ON OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


For many years the pages of Mon- 
tana newspapers were brightened by 
the distinctive cartoons and brief word 
stories of artist Jim Masterson of Miles 
City. As vignettes of unusual, odd, 
sometimes lurid, colorful, often hysteri- 
cal and always interesting glimpses of 
Montana history they enjoyed wide 
readership in the series called It Hap- 
pened In Montana (“Anything can hap- 
pen in Montana—and most everything 
has,” as Jim so aptly expressed it.) 

Because the life of a newspaper is so 
fleeting, Jim was finally prevailed upon 
to republish the cream of his crop in 
booklet form where they could be re- 
read, cherished, passed on to others and 
saved. These appeared as paper-covered 
monographs, volumes I, II, and III dur- 
ing the years 1940 and 1947. Then the 
splendid little series appeared to pass 
into extinction. 

Fortunately for all, the occasion of 
the celebration of the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of the Montana Stock- 
growers Association, jolted Jim Master- 
son back into action. He has researched, 
written and brilliantly sketched an ex- 
citing array of new subjects—the big- 
gest and best yet—for Volume IV. Con- 
siderably larger in format and length— 
834 x 1114, 64 pages and with hard cov- 
ers and jacket—this unique 1959 col- 
lector’s item is a real steal at three 
bucks ($3). Ask for It Happened In 
Montana, Vol. IV, and the Historical So- 
ciety of Montana will speedily fill your 
order. It’s an ideal Christmas gift. 

Readers of all ages will find the go- 
ing easy in a new little book devoted 
to Kit Carson, one of the Southwest’s 
great mountain men, trappers and 
guides. Entitled Kit Carson of the Old 
West, this 189-page volume is authored 
by Montanan Mark Boesch. The type is 
large and readable and the text, tracing 
the career of Carson from the time he 
was a saddlery apprentice in Franklin, 
Mo. until his death in 1868, is augmented 
by Joshua Tolford drawings. 
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Also in the crop of late offerings are 
two paperbound monographs authored 
and published by Don M. Chase of Sac- 
ramento, Calif. In the first, Pack Sad- 
dles and Rolling Wheels, (64 pages, 26 
pix, Map, $1.60), Chase has a co-author, 
Marjorie Neill Helms. Some interesting 
historic pictures illustrate this story of 
transportation in Southern Oregon and 
Northwestern California from 1852 to 
the present day. 

Chase recounts the trail-blazing ad- 
ventures of Jedediah Strong Smith in 
the second monograph, entitled He 
Opened the West, (40 pages, 7 pix, Map, 
$1.10). It is the only book on the cur- 
rent market about Smith, who was a 
man of “firsts.” These two may be 
bought, postage prepaid, directly from 
the author-publisher, Don M. Chase, 5348 
Valparaiso Circle, Sacramento 21, Calif. 

One of the most delightful mono- 
graphs in many a moon, and beautifully 
printed, has just emerged from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. Titled 
Treaty Trip, the 42 pages are as heady 
as pine-scented mountain air. They deal 
with the spirited little junket that the 
author Sinclair Lewis dreamed up in 
the summer of 1924 to observe the 
primitive Cree and Chippewa Indians 
living in the infinite expanses of scenic 
glory far north of Prince Albert Na- 
tional Park, in the pristine region of the 
Churchill River of northernmost Saskat- 
chewan. Sinclair’s brother, Dr. Claude, 
kept notes on this official annuity trip 
in company with Canadian Indian serv- 
ice representatives who annually paid 
their wards $5 per head—with light 
goodheartedness, ceremony and genial 
dignity so different from the bureau- 
cratic bungling of our early U. S. of- 
ficials. This is erudite and pleasurable 
reading, an abridgement of Dr. Claude’s 
delightful journal, skillfully edited. We 
don’t know the price of this booklet or 
if it is yet available as it is a limited edi- 
tion printing. Drop us a line and we’ll 
do our best. 

MICHAEL KENNEDY 
Historical Society of Montana 


“LUCKY MONTANA COWPOKE,” by 
J. Spencer Watkins. (Vantage Press, 
N. Y., 1958. 87 pages, $2.95). This re- 
view is by Harvey P. Griffin of Boze- 
man. 

If Western readers who know and like Spencer 
Watkins pick up his new book Lucky Montana Cow- 
poke with the expectation of brushing off a dead 
cowboy or road agent every time they turn a page, as 
is the case in so many “Westerns,” they are doomed 
to disappointment. Watkins, who was born in the 
Madison Valley and who has lived most of his life 
there, does not have to draw on his imagination to 
write of the West Che West has been his life 

I'he book consists of a series of anecdotes, incidents 
and experiences enjoyed by Watkins in the course of 
a long life in Montana. The word “enjoyed” is used 
advisedly, for one does not have to read many pages 
to catch the spirit of carefree pleasure which permeate: 
the entire book. Watkins relates his incidents tersely 
There are no long winded descriptions or opnnons 
But every once in a while you find a bit of homely 
western philosophy or phrase-making that bring 
chuckle, like his description of a story that “was too 
good to leave out in the sagebrush alone.” 

Several things about the Watkins book lend ap 
peal. First of all, the stories are authentic; they give a 
thumb-nail sketch of the boyhood and young manhood 
of a lad whose parents were Montana pioneers. The 
book is easy to read and holds one’s interest, partly 
perhaps because many of us have lived on the edge of 


such experiences most of our lives. 





“HANDS UP; OR TWENTY YEARS OF 


DETECTIVE LIFE IN THE MOUN- 
TAINS AND ON THE PLAINS,” by 
General David J. Cook, with an in- 
troduction by Everett L. DeGolyer, 
Jr. (Vol. II in the University of Okla- 
homa Press Western Frontier Library, 
1958. 311 pp., $2.00). Our reviewer 
is Robert W. Mardock, who teaches at 
Kansas State College, Emporia. 


A first reprint of the original and now scarce 1882 
edition, this book is a compilation of hair-raising ad- 
ventures invoivi:g the western lawman, David J. Cook. 
[he versatile Colorado militia General engaged in a 
variety of occupations, from farmer to saloon pro- 
prietor, but is best known for his extra-legal Rocky 
Mountain Detective Association which he created 
in 1863 and headed for 35 years. 

Cook was among the horde of Kansas gold seekers 
who poured into Colorado in 1859. After founding his 
detective association he served as Colorado Cavalry 
Quartermaster detective, sheriff, Denver police chief, 
and United States deputy marshal, made over 3,000 
arrests, and shot it out with numerous desperados. 
But he lived to die peacefully in his rocking chair. 

As deserving of immortality as Earp or Masterson, 
Cook has left a colorful first-hand account of law en- 
forcement in Colorado during the raw frontier days of 
the 1860’s and 70’s. It is a worthy addition to the 
growing list of reprints of books produced during the 
heyday of the post-Civil War West. 
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“THE COWBOY AT WORK,” by Fay 
E. Ward. (Hastings House, N. Y., 
1958. 278 pp., $8.50.) The author of 
this review is not a professional his- 
torian. He is W. I. (Bob) Robertson 
of Carson City, Nev., a collector of 
everything authentic that he can find 
in the field of Western Americana, 
including the works of C. M. Rus- 
sell, artifacts from the frontier, and 
just plain facts. Those who have, in 
Mr. Robertson’s opinion, adulterated 
the truth about the West have become 
his particular targets. 


Another “authoritative cowboy manual” (using the 
words of one enthusiastic reviewer) has been added 
to the lengthening shelf which already contains the 
works of such “cowboy authorities” as Phillip Ashton 
Rollins, Ramon F. Adams, Bruce Grant, Clifford 
Westermeier and other followers of Edward Zane 
Carroll Judson and William Frederick Cody. 

This latest “authoritative manual,” The Cowboy a 
Work by Fay Ward, like its shelf companions, does 
not deal with the fence-mending, ditch-tending, hay- 
making tractor rider of present-time beef-cattle farms 
of the West. And, written in the present tense, it 
cannot’ deal with open-range cowmen and their riders 
who, long ago, were fenced off the water by grangers, 
crowded off the grass by sheep, outlawed by the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act, and made the characters—or cari- 
catures—of the hideous Cowboy Travesty by “dudes,” 
Hollywood, rode’-ee-oh, Tin Pan Alley and TV. 

Auther Ward’s statement, “The professional rodeo 
a product of the 
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[he means rode’-ce-oh] hand is... 
cow country,” is a tiresome repetition of the same 
assertion made by Rollins, Adams, Grant, Wester- 
meier, et al. That statement alone is strong evidence 
that the author belongs to the Twentieth Century 
when self-styled “authentic cowboys” tell starry-eyed 
dudines that “there is far more open range than the 
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average individual realizes” and that “cowpokes” ride 


that range where “it is not unusual... for a [round- 
up] rider to cover sixty or eighty miles in a day’s 
work .. .” and “the horse wrangler or jingler herds 
the remuda which may consist of a hundred to three 
hundred head of horses.” 

The assertion that the modern rode’-ee-oh cowboy 
is a cow-country product does not give due credit to 
Phineas Barnum, “Ned Buntline” Judson, William 
Cody and “Fog Horn” Clancy who were his real pro- 
ducers. The kinship of rode’-ee-oh is as close to the 
circus as its relationship to cattle-ranch work is re- 
mote. Stunts performed by rode’-ee-oh riders and 
ropers and applauded by rode’-ee-oh audiences would 
not have been tolerated by a “wagon boss” of the 
early days and would get a ranch hand fired by a cow- 
ranch foreman today. 

Ward avoided the grinding chore of careful re- 
search when he employed another worn-out—and er- 
roneous—statement: “The evolution of the American 
cowboy and his equipment dates back to the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico in 1519...” It has been forgotten, 
probably, who first made that statement but it is re- 
ligiously chanted by each succeeding self-ordained 
“authority” on that son of a myth, The American 
Cowboy. 

It is more than odd that belief in that trite statement 
continues when, with the single exception of the sad- 
dle horn, there is not another item of “cowboy gear” 
(clothing and equipment) which cannot be traced 
through its evolutionary forms directly to the English 
colonies of the Seventeenth Century and from there 
back through England to the sixteenth-century fad of 
the “Italian School” originated by the Neopolitan, 
Pignatelli. 

Even in the lingo of “the American cowboy” there 
is a dearth of Spanish terms. The few that were bor- 
rowed were mangled by the English tongue and twisted 
in form and meaning by English writers. Ward’s 
“chingadero,” “pelow” and “quedow” are samples. 
“Pelow” and “quedow” probably are the coinages of 
a Spanish-ignorant gringo who does not know muescas, 
horquetas, rajas, martillos, sarcillos and other His- 
panic terms for earmarks. 


Much of The Cowboy at Work obviously is the 
product of imagination but it is in the invention of 
fantastic earmarks that the author gives imagination 
a loose rein. Not content with the conventional crops, 
splits, bits, slopes, swallow forks, jinglebobs and their 
combinations that were time-tried on cattle ranges and 
cow ranches, Ward has designed and named marks 
that only a plastic surgeon could devise and only 
Ward could “read.” 

Ward evidently does not know that, semantically 
and etymologically, his idol’s ancestors first tended the 
gentle bossies of English farms and then those of the 
British colonies of Eastern American. (Those co- 
lonial lads were the first real American cow boys.) 

Perhaps the author of The Cowboy at Work has 
forgotten—or prefers to forget—that the colonial 
\merican cow boys made for themselves a reputation 
for roughness and toughness which, by the time of the 
American Revolution, made the name, Cow Boys, a 
contemptuous term by which bushwhacking border 
thieves and killers were known. 


Perhaps, too, Ward is forgetting that cow-boy 
(with hyphen added) was transplanted to the Mexican 
border and applied to the Anglo raiders who were 
among the first gringos to call themselves Texans. 
Or maybe he just never knew that cowboy (and its 
variants, cow-boy and cow boy) was a name that 
grated on the ears and stunk in the nostrils of West- 
ern cowmen and range riders of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 


Obviously he does not know that vaquero, buckeroo, 
cowhand and cowpuncher, now used as synonyms, were 
not used synonymously by cattlemen and riders of the 
West in pre-Hollywood times but were the range 
men’s own designations for the four very distinct types 
of riders of the four then well-defined regions of the 
Cow Country: vaqueros, of Spanish-colonial descent 
and Ibero-Arabic traditions, whose querencia was the 
Californias, Sonora, present Arizona and the southern 
Great Basin with cattle trails to Old Oregon and 
Deseret; buckeroos, the Anglo counterparts of His- 
panic vagueros in the northern Great Basin, with stock 
trails to the Northern Plains, the Cariboo, Yukon and 
\laska; cowhands, of backwoods antecedents and Eng 
lish-Irish-Scotch traditions, whose “stompin’ ground” 
lay between the valleys of the Arkansas and the Rio 
Bravo with trails east, north and west; cowpunchers, 
with range spread from the plains of Colorado to the 
prairies of the Saskatchewan, who adopted the best 
of the cowhands’ “riggin’” and system and the buck- 
eroos’ outfit and methods and evolved a style of equip- 
ment and a mode of working that were to be the in- 
spiration of Montana’s adopted son, Charles Marion 


Russell. 


Chronologists can join old-time range men, modern 
stockmen and historians in a protest against Ward's 
anachronisms. He writes in the present tense of range 
riders, range equipment and range methods but as- 
siduously avoids mention of automobiles, trucks, trail- 
ers, “jeeps,” airplanes, “calf cradles,” “squeezes” and 
a dozen and one other everyday “gadgets” in common 
use on ranches all over the West. 


It is a certainty that Ward’s experiences as a rider 
have been confined to the period since rode’-ee-ohs 
(circus-like shows) supplanted open-range rodeos de 
ganado and close study of his writing and pictures 
leaves the suspicion that his querencia, his “stompin’ 
ground,” is the Land oi Make Believe where Eggen- 
hofer, Westermeier, Grant, Adams and Rollins also 
ride. 

It is a pity that the contents of The Cowboy at 
Work do not approach the quality of the book’s for- 
mat or the value of its price. Contents and price con- 
sidered, a newsstand “paper-back western” is a better 
buy. 


* * * 


“THE MODOCS AND THEIR WAR,” 
by Keith A. Murray. (University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1959. xii, 
plus 346 pp., $5.00). The review is 
by Max L. Heyman, Jr., professor of 
history at Los Angeles Valley Col- 
lege. He is the author of Prudent 
Soldier, a biography of Major Gen- 
eral E. R. S. Canby, published this 
year by Arthur H. Clark Company. 


This volume, by an historian from Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, is the fifty-second in 
the Civilization of the American Indian Series, and a 
worthy addition to the series it is. 

Here in detail is a case study of Indian-white rela- 
tions on the frontier. Here is revealed the gross mis- 
management of Modoc affairs by agents of the govern- 
ment, so appalling it makes the reader squirm with 
irritation and disgust, yet so fascinating he cannot put 
the book down. Here, also, is the exciting account 
of how a handful of Modocs, after treacherously as- 
s2ssinating two peace commissioners, held off a thou- 
sand reluctant, ineptly led troops for two months un- 
til exhaustion forced their surrender. 

There is little to criticize about this work. The major 
objection is to Dr. Murray’s failure to take into con- 
sideration the limited number of troops in the Depart- 
ment of the Columbia in 1872-73 and to realize that 
earl‘er Indian troubles in Idaho, as well as conditions 
outside the command, prevented attention being con- 
centrated immediately on affairs in southern Oregon. 

Furthermore, it should be observed that there may 
be readers who will not agree entirely with the au- 
thor’s assessment of blame for the outbreak of hos- 
tilities or accept some of the implications of his find- 
ings. In several instances, debatable matters with 
which he treats are unsupported by references, which 
gives one the feeling that the footnotes were pared un- 
duly. Of less importance is the criticism that ro- 
manticized portraits of General Canby and Captain 
Jack were used when there were photographs avail- 
able in the National Archives. Professor Murray’s re- 
search, nonetheless, seems extensive and reasonably 
thorough. 

Bibliophiles will be interested to learn that this work 
may be obtained only in a second printing, the first 
edition having been completely destroyed by fire. 
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“BUCKSKIN AND SPURS,” by Glenn 
Shirley. (Hastings House, N. Y., 1958. 
191 pp., bibliography, ill. $4.50). Our 
reviewer is Donald J. Berthrong, as- 
sociate professor of history at the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Buckskin and Spurs contains twelve chapters, each 
constituting a sketch of a notorious Westerner. No 
central theme or unifying thesis holds the material to- 
gether. With a few exceptions, most of the sources 
used by the author are well known and some, upon 
whom there has been placed considerable reliance, are 
extremely inaccurate. The volume opens with Burton 
C. “Cap” Mossman’s career as organizer of the Ari- 
zona Rangers. Much of this sketch involves the cap- 
ture of Augustin Chacon, the “killingest outlaw” to 
live and terrorize Arizona Territory. 

Other characters described in the pages of Mr 
Shirley’s small volume are George W. Pike, a horse 
thief of Wyoming Territory, and “Bear River Tom” 
Smith, marshal of early Abilene, Kansas. After cover- 
ing the careers of a half dozen outlaws from Texas to 
California, the author turns his attention to Oklahoma 
and Indian territories, a locale more familiar to him. 
There, the well-known names of David L. Payne and 
William L. Couch, Oklahoma boomers, Amos Chap- 
man, Army scout during the last of the Indian out- 
breaks on the Southern Plains, and Henry Starr, the 
train and bank robber, share most of the author’s at- 
tention. 

Unless the reader is quite unacquainted with the 
early history of Oklahoma as territory and state, there 
is little reason to buy or even peruse this slight, over- 
priced publication. Its longest chapter concerns the 
efforts of Payne and Couch to open present day Okla- 
homa to settlement. The late Carl Coke Rister in his 
book, Land Hunger, has already discussed the careers 
of Payne and Couch more fully and competently than 
Mr. Shirley in his latest volume. Further, the reader 
may recognize certain chapters in Buckskin and Spurs 
as stories previously published in several “action” 
magazines. The author describes this volume as a 
“fact book,” but more accurately, it is a book of vio- 
lence and crime with little to recommend it to an in- 
telligent or well-informed reader interested in the his 
tory of the Far West. 
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“THE HISTORY OF THE HUDSON’S 
BAY COMPANY, 1670-1870, Vol. 1: 
1670-1763,” by E. E. Rich. (The Hud- 
son’s Bay Record Society, London, 
1958.) Our reviewer is Wallace D. 
Farnham of the department of history, 
University of Alberta at Edmonton. 
Professor Farnham is currently gath- 
ering material on the Union Pacific 
Railway with emphasis on General 
Grenville Dodge. 


A history of the Hudson’s Bay Company to 1763 
is likely to yield indirect interest to readers of Mon- 
tana, Thus in this first of two volumes Professor E. 
E. Rich confronts the “Bay’s” neglect of the interior 
plains, asserting that this neglect was a deliberate 
and defensible policy, not apathy or inertia. And if 
“the sleep by the frozen sea” contrasts starkly with 
the later imperial sway of the HBC over the North- 
west, so does the portrait of the Company offered by 
Professor Rich clash with the buckskin image of the 
fur trade that is so popular in Western America. The 
author sees the Hudson’s Bay Company as a business 
concern, and in his hands its history is a record of 
capital, marketing, and profits, well seasoned with 
political intrigue. He writes as though the Com- 
pany’s principal affairs were conducted in England, 
and he allows very nearly as much space to fur 
markets in Amsterdam as he does to barter on James 
Bay. This is perfectly proper, of course; the fur 
trade was a business, and it was run—in this case— 
from London. That the West lay at the far end of 
the long arm of Metropolis no one who survives Pro- 
fessor Rich’s massive demonstration is ever likely 


to doubt. 


It is saddening to predict that the survivors will not 
be numerous, for this is a most unappealing book. The 
author pussesses vast knowledge about a subject of 
epic qualities, and he uses the broadest of canvasses 
Yet he has managed to write a dull, heavy book, the 
reading of which is the hardest labor this reviewer 
has performed in a long time. The narrative grinds 
on from one transaction to the next, following no 
evident guide other than a much-violated chronology, 
and at the end the reader knows only that he has 
been clawing through the brush for a great while 
Nor is the author especially sure-footed, and, esp 
cially in the early chapters, the narrative is burdened 
with vagueness, repetition, and partial truths. Thx 
absence of all documentation compounds doubt and 
frustration for the scholar. 

This can hardly be other than a valuable book, but 
its value lies in its information, not in insight or 
pleasure. Professor Rich’s research may be over- 
powering, but he has apparently expended so little 
effort on his writing that what should have been a 
landmark in historical writing is more likely to be 


only a splendid encyclopedia. 


“THE DIARIES AND LETTERS OF 
HENRY H. SPALDING AND ASA 
BOWEN SMITH RELATING TO THE 
NEZ PERCE MISSION, 1838-1842,” 
introduction and editorial notes by 
Clifford Merrill Drury. (Arthur H. 
Clark Co., Glendale, Calif., 1959. 379 
pp. $12.50). Our review is by Edgar 
I. Stewart, professor of history at 
Eastern Washington College, Cheney, 
and a frequent contributing author 
and reviewer for this magazine. 

In this volume Dr. Drury, who has long been the 
acknowledged authority on the Oregon Missions, 
again places all students of the American West, as 
well as of the history of American Christianity, per- 

Here is published for the first 
Asa Bowen Smith and of Henry 
Smith has long been one of the 


manently in his debt 
time the diaries of 
Harmon Spalding. 
most neglected men of Northwest History, and little 
has been known of his mission station on the Clear- 
water River outside of the fact that he established a 
mission station there. As Dr. Drury says in his In- 
troduction, “The diary and letters together give a 
wealth of new information not only upon the customs, 
traditions, and the manner of life of the Nez Perces, 
but also upon the difficulties which the pioneer mis- 
sionaries faced in their isolated stations.” 

In 1837, William H. Gray who had come out to the 
Pacific Northwest with the original Whitman-Spald- 
ing party of the year before, and who had already dis- 
played a somewhat contentious spirit, returned east. 
But the next year, 1838, he was back at Waiilatpu 
accompanied by his bride and by three other newly 
married missionary couples, Reverend and Mrs. Elk- 
anah Walker, Rev. and Mrs. Cushing Eells, and Rev. 
and Mrs. Asa Bowen Smith. A single man, Cornelius 
Rogers, was also with the party. All of these people 
had been sent out by the American Board for Foreign 
Missions, as re-inforcements for Whitman and Spald 
ing, without bothering to inquire whether so many 
were needed or whether living facilities were avail- 
able. Smith’s Diary gives a detailed account of the 
journey from Philadelphia to Waiilatpu, the portion 
dealing with the trip over the Oregon Trail being of 
especial interest. The Diary is supplemented by let- 
ters that Smith wrote en route and by excerpts from 
the journals kept by other members of the mission 
party. 

The Smiths spent the first winter, 1838-1839, with 
the Whitmans at Waiilatpu. Living conditions were 
somewhat congested, since such a large group had 
not been expected, and under such circumstances even 
missionaries are apt to get on one another’s nerves. 
In the spring Eells and Walker went to Tshimakain 
to work among the Spokane Indians. Gray joined 
Spalding at Lapwai, while Smith, after considerable 
searching, established a station of his own at Kamiah 
where he and his wife lived under conditions of isola- 
tion far greater than those experienced by any other 
of the Protestant missionaries in the Oregon country. 


It is not without significance that Smith, who was 
probably the best qualified of all this mission group, 
was to experience the greatest failure. He took the 
first census of the Nez Perce tribe, and prepared a 
dictionary and grammar of their language. At least 
a part of the reason for his failure is to be found in 
his disposition. More of a scholar than a frontiers- 
man, he was exceedingly sharp-tongued and critical, 
and disagreed with Spalding on nearly everything. In 
a very short time, letters critical of “that man Spald- 
ing” began to find their way eastward to the head- 
quarters of the American Board in Boston. While ap- 
parently all of the missionaries were critical of Spald- 
ing, the others were more restrained in their language 
than were Smith and Gray, the former going so far 
as to charge that Spalding was mentally deranged 


Spalding certainly was not an agreeable person with 
whom to associate. Gray was contentious and critical. 
while neither of the Whitmans could be termed ex- 
actly congenial. The Diary of Mrs. Walker (edited 
and published by Dr. Drury in another place) which 
she kept for her own personal use, contains a number 
of caustic comments concerning the other missionaries, 
and probably neither the Eells’s nor Walkers were 
paragons of exemplary disposition. Life among the 
dedicated must have been trying at times and in read- 
ing the record one sometimes wonders if normal per- 


sons ever entered mission work. 


It was these criticisms of Spalding plus the relative 
lack of success enjoyed by the Waiilatpu and Lapwai 
missions that led the American Board to decide to 
close those two stations and to concentrate the work 
among the Spokanes. The receipt of this order caused 
consternation among the missionaries who had ap- 
parently not foreseen such a result of their criticism. 
It was this consternation that sent Marcus Whitman 
on his well-publicized ride eastward to attempt to se- 
cure a revocation of this order. These diaries and 
letters furnish abundant proof, if any additional proof 
be needed, that Whitman did not make his famous 
ride to save Oregon for the United States but to save 
his mission. It is doubtful if the idea that “Whitman 
saved Oregon” has been held by any reputable his- 
torian for at least the last fifty years, but it is one of 
those pious tales and legends that persist on the 
periphery of American history and constitute a kind of 
folk-lore, despite the efforts of scholars like Dr. 


Drury to put them permanently to rest. 


Probably the most important feature of the volume 
is the commentary which the editor provides. His 
notes of identification and explanation leave nothing 
to be desired. There is a list of persons mentioned in 
the text, a sort of “dramatis personae” so to speak, 
which makes for easy identification. There is also an 
index and a bibliography both of which are more 
than adequate. Format and design equal the editorial 
excellence and are what one normally expects of any 
volume published by the Arthur H. Clark Company 
All in all it is a first-class volume, a treasure house 
of original material, brilliantly edited and annotated, 
and constitutes an absolute must for the library of 
every student of the history of the Pacific Northwest. 
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“FRONTIER AMERICA: The Story of 
the Westward Movement,” by Thomas 
D. Clark. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1959. Illustrations, 832 pp. 
$10). This review by Hal Bridges, 
associate professor of history at the 
University of Colorado, appeared in 
the New York Times book review 
section of May 10, 1959, and is re- 
printed by courtesy of the editors. 
Mr. Bridges is the author of The Iron 
Millionaire published by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. He is 
working on a book about General 
Daniel H. Hill, C.S.A. 


During the last two decades Thomas D. Clark, 
head of the Department of History at the University 
of Kentucky, has published more than half a dozen 
books dealing with Western America and the rural 
and frontier South. Now he has drawn upon his 
thorough knowledge of the sources to produce a big, 
readable textbook history of the Westward move- 
ment, from the middle of the eighteenth century to the 
technical closure of the free-land frontier in 1890, that 
strikes a successful balance between panoramic sweep 
and scholarly depth. 

In an interesting first chapter that puts his subject 
in perspective, Mr. Clark declines to argue that the 
frontier is as pre-eminently significant in American 
history as Frederick Jackson Turner found it to be 
in his famous essay of 1893, “The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History.” 
that, “It would be a waste of time to attribute a magic 
quality to the contributions to national culture mack 


Although he writes 


by the pioneering process,” he of course believes with 
Turner that these contributions, while hard to define, 
are important, and he duly reminds his readers of 
Turner’s role in elevating frontier history to the at 
tention of scholars. 

Throughout his book, he is careful to point out 
the complex nature of the frontier. This complexity, 
he feels, “has caused many historians to bypass a 
treatment of the region’s social growth.” His own 
chapter on the way of life of the pioneer—his food 
farming methods, marriage and family customs, speech 
and humor, personality, religion, etc.—is excellent 

Not everyone, of course, will agree with the au 
thor’s judgment on all the multitudinous topics of 
Western history. For example, specialists in West- 
ern commerce might wish that more space had been 
allotted in the chapter on the Santa Fe Trail to the 
developing trade with Chihuahua and other interior 
towns of Mexico. Again, students of American 
thought might like to see a fuller discussion of the 
West in literature than has been provided. 

On the whole, this book is unquestionably a first- 
rate achievement, a broad, informed history that gives 
the European as well as the American perspective, 
the scholarly insight along with the colorful detail, 
the seamy as well as the glamorous. 
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“SHOTGUNS ON SUNDAY. THE TRUE 
STORY OF THE OLD WEST’S LAST 
BAD MAN,” by Joseph E. Doctor. 
(Westernlore Press, Los Angeles, 1958. 
230 pp. $5.75.) Our reviewer is Wil- 
liam Hanchett, formerly on the faculty 
of the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
and Colorado State University at Fort 
Collins. He now teaches at San Diego 
State College. His field is the Ameri- 
can West and the Civil War. 


Jim McKinney was born in Illinois in 1861. His 
father worked as a miner in Missouri, and by the 
late 1870’s the family was living in Leadville, Colora- 
do. Here Jim got into some kind of trouble and fled 
to California. In the ranch country of the San Joaquin, 
in the oil-boom town of Bakersfield, and in the 
desert of Arizona Territory, he compiled the record 
which makes it possible for Joseph Doctor to call him 
the old west’s “Last Bad Man.” Whether or not he 
was the last, he was plenty bad. He was a gambler, 
a pimp, a trigger-happy drunk, and the murderer of 
at least four men. In addition, he either killed or helped 
to kill two more, and he sprayed his vicious shot into 
several others. Like many of the better known gun- 
men of the west, McKinney was partial to the shot- 
gun, with which it was hard to miss and, at short 
range, hard not to kill. All but one of his killings 
took place on a Sunday. But the Sunday which 
readers of this book will most enjoy reading about is 
the Sunday in 1903 when Jim McKinney himself was 
shot down on the outside back stairs of a Chinese 
joss house in Bakersfield. 

Shotguns Sunday is not a biography of Jim 
McKinney because, fortunately, sources for a biogra- 
phy do not exist. McKinney entered the record books 
and the newspapers only when he committed a crime, 
so this is the story of his crime But even here the 
available sources run thin, so the author fills out the 
story with descriptions of the crimes of other hoods 
and killers, whether or not they had anything to do 
with McKinney. 7 first two-thirds of the book, in 
deed, reads like a scrapbook of western violence and 
organized 
McKinney's story is be 


atrocity. It is badly and sometimes seems 


to be without organization 
gun several times, only to be dropped for some pic 
turesque material about other men. At other times 
we are given a quick look at something which will 
happen to McKinney later on. The author has adopted 
this technique technique of the flash-ahead—to 
build up suspense, but he doesn’t do it well and suc- 
ceeds only in developing irritation 

The last third of the book, however, is worth reac 
ing. It is the story, simply and dramatically told, of 
the Sunday the law-men closed in on McKinney in 
the joss house. One of the two men he killed as he 
tried to shoot his way out was the father of the singer 
Lawrence Tibbett. If Mr. Doctor had been content 
to confine his attention to this dreadful Sunday, 
omitting the unnecessary sadism and artificial melo- 


drama of the earlier and irrelevant incidents, he 


would have written a far better book. He could also 
have improved it by including a table of contents and 
an index. 

But it must be admitted that aside from calling 
McKinney a Bad Man instead of a thug, Doctor has 
made no effort to romanticize him. No reader will 
put this volume down with nostalgic regret at the 
passing of the good old days. In writing about Mc- 
Kinney and his friends, Doctor gives a horrifying pic- 
ture of the depraved reality. 


x * * 


“TWENTY-FOUR YEARS A COWBOY 
AND RANCHMAN IN SOUTHERN 
TEXAS AND OLD MEXICO,” by 
Will Hale, with an introduction by A. 
M. Gibson. (University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, 1959. 183 pp. $2.00). 
Our reviewer is Joe B. Frantz, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Texas, and co-author with Julian Ern- 
est Choate, Jr. of The American Cow- 
boy: The Myth and the Reality, pub- 
lished in 1955. 


[he only trouble with this delightful little book is 
that it proves there ain’t no justice. Will Hale, if 
there was such a person, lied and cheated and gambled 
and killed, held on to his money, and wound up an 
Eastern gentleman of substance. 

A. M. Gibson, in a sparkling account of delving, 
tells how this book was published in Headrick, Okla- 
homa Territory, in 1905, and of how there must have 
been a Will Hale who could conceivably have written 
it, and just as conceivably could have not written it 
Whatever the truth and whoever the author, the 
University of Oklahoma Press has now re-issued it 

part of its Western Frontier Library series 

And whatever the truth, Twenty-Four Years is a 


disarming piece of prose that sweeps the reader along 
if Will Hale killed half the people he admits shooting 
the book, then Billy the Kid was a Boy Scout by 


comparison and Al Capone’s St. Valentine’s Da 


massacre was no slaughter but a gay lark for every- 
one involved. The modern writer of strung-out West- 
ern fiction could learn much from the un-selfconscious 
way in which Will Hale disposes of his victims. No 
man ever slew more in fewer words. Take this in- 
stance on page 42 as a sample: 

“We started south and had a fight with some 
Comanche Indians. We killed four horses and twelve 
Indians. We never had any more trouble.” 

Or on page 64: 

“T was there and so was this Mexican. He asked 
me if he could talk to me and I said no, as I wanted 
to talk to a certain girl . . . he drew a double-edge 
knife and came toward me. As rapidly as thought 
[ shot him six times. The officers arrested me, but 
turned. me loose.” That’s all. 

It’s not all murder. Between times, there’s courting, 
sually recounted with the same airy lack of prolixity 
but with results less fatal. 

Personally, I reveled in his way with words. Again, 
here are samples from his wooing: 

“She was about sixteen, and me and father had 
been there but a short while before me and this girl 
. . Father said it beat a Dutch Jew 
. Me and her got to waiting 
She taught me the Spanish 


were smiling . 
the way I courted girls . . 
and eating together... 
and Mexican languages.” 

In those four sentences he tells the story of an en- 
tire romance. Again and again he breezes through 
some maiden’s heart. Finally, he meets the right girl, 
and disposes of her thus: 

‘Then me and Grace commenced to talk . . . about 
us going by one name. Her mother said it would 
please her well.” 

And so, presumably, they lived happily ever after 

\nyone seeking sober history will be disappointed 

this book. Anyone wishing to know more about 
frontier life in the middle of the nineteenth century 
vill likewise feel frustrated. But anyone who wants 

» read an account of amoral, exuberant, imaginative 
rh jinks will treasure the few hours he spends with 
Will Hale. I suspect he’s a liar, but I can forgive a 


lot of falsehood if it is as entertaining as this 











“BILL SUBLETTE, MOUNTAIN 
MAN,” by John E. Sunder. (Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1959. 
238 pp., four appendices, preface, ill., 
maps, biblio. $5.09). This review is 
by Redman Wilson Paul, professor of 
history at California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena. He is the author of 
California Gold, the Beginning of 
Mining in the Far West, and is now 
writing a history of the mining fron- 
tier to be published by Rinehart and 
Company of New York which pub- 
lished Mark Twain’s Roughing It, 
edited by Mr. Paul, in 1953. 


Half a century ago, in his classic account of the 
fur trade, General Chittenden said of one of the notable 
fur men: “Like many other men of this period his 
comings and goings are lost behind the scenes, and 
all that is known of him is from transient glimpses 
while he is passing across the stage before us.” 

To a disappointing degree, what Chittenden said of 
Thomas Fitzpatrick more than 50 years ago is still 
true of most of these elusive men who spent their ac- 
tive years so far from civilization. It is inherently 
difficult to recapture their personalities and inner 
lives. Dale Morgan showed his awareness of this 
when he wrote his excellent Jedediah Smith and the 
Opening of the West (1953), for Morgan made his 
book only part biography, the rest history and geogra 
phy. 

Professor Sunder’s new study, Bill Sublette, Moun- 
tain Man, is chiefly biography. It is based prin- 
cipally upon diligent and intelligent scrutinizing of the 
great collections of manuscripts, newspapers, and 
court records in St. Louis, but search has been made 
also in many parts of the country. What emerges is 
a far more complete outline of Sublette’s life than w« 
have had before, together with a retelling of the 
familiar adventures of the traders and trappers. Sub- 
lette the man remains an incomplete figure, as if 
seen in black-and-white silhouette rather than in full 
portrait 

While always recognizing the sparseness of reveal- 
ing materials, it seems fair to ask whether Professor 
Sunder might not have gone beyond narration, in 
order to give a critical analysis of his hero and the 
latter’s place in the fur trade. Chittenden provided at 
least two leads that might have served as points of 
departure. According to Chittenden, despite his ulti- 
mate financial success, Sublette was “not a man of 
conspicuous ability” (vol. I, p. 254, of 1935 edition). 
According to Chittenden, again, in the later days of 
the trade Sublette and his partner “were shrewdly 
drawing into their own hands the hard-earned 
profits of others”’—including those of their former 
comrades (thid., p. 304). One would like to know 
whether these strictures, uttered so long ago by a 
great authority, can still be justified by the tests of 


modern scholarship. 
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“THE NATIONAL FORESTS,” by 
Arthur H. Carhart. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
N. Y., 1959. 289 pp., $4.75). Merrill 
J. Mattes, our reviewer, is regional 
historian for Region Two of the Na- 
tional Park Service, Omaha, Neb. 

This is intended as a companion volume to The Na- 
tional Parks by Freeman Tilden. Unlike the parks, 
where the policy is to preserve the scenery in its 
pristine uncommercial state, the national forests are 
utilitarian. That is to say, they are dedicated to serv- 
ing the diverse and often conflicting interests of lum- 
bermen, miners, ranchers, farmers, fishermen, hunters 
and just plain vacationers. Our 150 national forests 
cover most of the mountainous sections of the nation. 

National parks and monuments stress scenic and 
historic quality and consequently are limited to a 
highly selected 24 million acres. National forests 
stress conservation and regulated use of timber and 
water resources, and embrace as much land as it was 
possible for the Government to reserve for this pur- 
pose—over 180 million acres. 

National forests in the Rocky Mountains are widely 
known to tourists, partly because they offer superb 
recreation but partly also because the tourists bound 
for Yellowstone or some other primeval park must un- 
avoidably go through one or more forests en route. 
In Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana they are 
“all over the place.” But it amazed me to learn that 
there are national forests in 45 states of the Union, 
including Alaska and Hawaii. I knew about the Su- 
perior, the Kaibab, the Black Hills, the Roosevelt, 
the Uncomphagre, the Targhee, the Beaverhead, and 
the Lewis and Clark National Forests; even about 
the synthetic Nebraska National Forest in the sand 
hills, the Mark Twain in Missouri and the Ouachita in 
Arkansas. But most of the areas Mr. Carhart writes 
about are strangers to me—like the 16 million acre 
Tongass in Alaska, the Talledega in Alabama, the 
Green Mountain in Vermont, and the Stanislaus in 
California. 

When he writes about our national forests, you may 
be assured that Mr. Carhart knows his subject. He 
was the first landscape architect employed by the U. S. 
Forest Service, after World War I. He is one of the 
foremost outdoor and conservationist writers in 
America, and he has personally visited most of the 
areas he writes about. The result is the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative treatise on the national 
forests ever written for the general public. 

This is a bubbling story of personal adventures 
over many decades. It is also a layman’s encyclo- 
pedia of forest practices and problems, such as forest 
fires, smoke-jumpers, insect infestation, watershed pro- 
tection, board feet, stumpage, multiple use, and vocif- 
erous minorities! Finally, it is superb history. The 
story behind the forests is one of the most inspiring 
chapters in the conservation movement that first came 
into focus with President Theodore Roosevelt. 

The book is enlivened by a judicious selection of 
photographs. It belongs on the shelf of conservation- 


ists and outdoor lovers everywhere. 


Pertinent Paragraphs in The Editor’s Packet... 


“T thought you might like to know that in the July 
1959 magazine, the article “Forgotten Haycutters at 
Fort C. F. Smith” has a photograph designated as 
being that of General C. F. Smith. If you will refer 
to Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. 1, page 
411, you will see a likeness of C. F. Smith. I believe 
the photograph in the article is General William Far- 
rar (Baldy) Smith who also served in the Civil War 
with Grant. Edward C. Macartney uses this same 
photograph for “Baldy” Smith in Grant and His 
Generals (page 241). 

“T noticed in the same article that Andrew Jackson’s 
name is used instead of Andrew Johnson. 

“T enjoy Montana very much, and feel that you and 
your staff appreciate constructive criticism which this 
is meant to be.” 

Wayne Bantau 
941 South Larch 
Inglewood, Calif. 

We do, indeed. The picture of General Smith, how- 
ever, came from the National Archives and was 
identified as C. F. Smith by them. As for the two 
places in which President Jackson appeared instead 
of President Johnson in the “Haycutters” article, this 
was one of those unusual times in which the type- 
setter made the same error twice, and the proof- 
reader overlooked it twice. It was not an error on 
the part of Ernest M. Richardson, who wrote the 
article. Some other letters received on this subject 
follow, including one from Mr. Richardson. 


* * * 


“My regular copy of your Summer number came 
today, and I must tell you how pleased I am with your 
handling of my article. You have done a magnificent 
job with the footnoting and illustrations. The whole 
issue is one of which you can be proud. 

“There are a couple of little things which I think 
I should mention before some of your hawk-eyed read- 
ers pounce upon them. In two places in my manu- 
script | mentioned President Andrew Johnson. Some- 
how or other the printer set him up as President 
Andrew Jackson. I am quite sure that some historical 
purist among your subscribers will pick this wp. 
Andrew Jackson, as you know, had been dead for 
some twenty-one years before these things were taking 
place along the Bozeman Road. 

“|. The distance between Fort C. F Smith and 
Fort Laramie was actually 327 miles instead of 227... 
Many thanks for the splendid way in which you have 
handled my little contribution to your wonderful maga- 
zine,” 

Ernest M. Richardson 

14903 Pampas Ricas Blvd. 

Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
* * + 


“In re the article about C. F. Smith in the current 
[Summer 1959] issue. I assume it is just a typo- 
graphical error, but on page 24, it should be obvious 
that in 1866 Andrew Johnson was President. Also on 
page 31, column 2, paragraph 2, I’m sure the word 
‘correct’ should have been ‘current.’ 

“In note 6 on page 25 the quote from Vol. 11 of the 
Contributions is by Col. M. T. Thomas, and will be 
found on page 322 of the above. 

“Since no sources are given, it’s hard to check some 
of the facts, but unless somebody is fooling somebody, 
for years the Wagon Box fight has been credited with 
being the first time the new fangled breech loaders 
were used in combat; that is, the U. S. Model 1866.” 

Alan Emanuel 
519 Hickory St. 
Anaconda, Mont. 


Reader Emanuel is correct in saying that the descrip- 

tion of General Sully is a direct avote from Col. 

Thomas. It does appear in the CONTRIBUTIONS, 

pawesee, as a part of the Diary of Judge Nicholas 
ger. 


“T think Ye Ed. on Historical Society Mag should 
be told that Andrew Jackson was drinking hard cider 
in either heaven or hell in 1867. Maybe in both, being 
the kind of guy he was. 

“It’s Andrew Johnson the man must be thinking 
about ... 

“This only goes to prove that all the bloopers are 
not made on the Glasgow Courier and the Phillips 
County News. 

“Tn general, tho, the little mag is a good one and I 
read mine from kivver to kivver every time she 
pops...” 

Rusty Larcombe, Publisher 
Phillips County News 
Malta, Montana 


We could not resist publishing a part of this gem 
from Rusty Larcombe. He wrote it to his newspaper 
colleague Sam Gilluly of Glasgow, who is also a 
member of our Board of Trustees. Mr. Gilluly kindly 
sent it on to us. 

* * * 


Every issue of your magazine is better than 
the previous one.” 
Jim Masterson 
Miles City, Mont. 


* * * 


When I opened up my magazine (the last 
issue) it was a bucket full of . . . icy canyon water 
thrown in my face! I gasped at the ugly cover—I 
grant you it is modernistic art—all of which is 
abominable—but my first treat has always been the 
glorious cover before even getting inside. This may 
be all right in its entirety in a bank—but for our 
sakes please let this kind of a cover be your finale! 
There, I feel better!” 

Florence Wight Anderson 

Tallahassee, Fla. 
We received varying reactions on our departure from 
C. M. Russell covers. It is our plan to return to Mon- 
tana’s Cowboy Artist. We do feel, though, that any- 
one who sees Mr. Autio’s superb ceramic murals in 
the new Union Bank building in Helena will agree 
that they have great artistic value. 


* * * 


“In July 1952 we made our first trip to Montana. 
Since then we have spent our vacations ‘up’ in Montana 
in the Gallatin Canyon. Then last year, to our delight, 
we ‘discovered’ Montana, the magazine of western his- 
tory. I can truthfully say that it is one magazine we 
read from cover-to-cover, not once, but over-and-over ! 

“You no doubt have many sources of information but 
I feel I must introduce you to ‘Uncle Burg.’ For a 
long time we’ve thought that some of his experiences 
and knowledge of Montana should somehow, some- 
where be recorded so I pass this on to you for what it’s 
worth. 

“Burg Clark, now living in the Gallatin Canyon, 
migrated to Montana in 1879. Though 80, he has a 
remarkable memory and tells wonderful stories of Mon- 
tana in ‘his day’. At one time he was in charge of 
transportation in the Park (horse and buggy) and be- 
lieve me, it is impossible to describe the thrill of tak- 
ing a trip through Yellowstone with him! Burg never 
made a million in gold or cattle but to us he is ‘Mon- 
tana’, a rare kind of man and it is a privilege to know 
him. If you do an article on the Park or need informa- 
tion about the Canyon or Valley in that period your 
author would never regret contacting Burg Clark. 

“Thank you again for your excellent magazine.” 

Mrs. Dick Buck 
512 La Marina 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

We only wish that time and staff would permit our 

recording the memories of Mr. Clark and others whose 

memories span so much of the rich historical back- 


ground of our State. 
(Continued Next Page) 
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Pertinent Paragraphs in The Editor’s Packet . . . 


‘... Every visit that I make to our be!oved Moa- 
tana is a high point in my life, for it has been my 
spiritual home ever since, as a boy, I became acquainted 
with its lively mountains and plains through my 
reading. And more recently, since I have been mak- 
ing annual visits, Montana has become a sort of pis- 
sion with Mrs. Seele and mvself. We made a 4,700- 
mile drive in that direction last August and Septem 
ber, visiting a number of the historical sites of Moun 
tana, including another memorable stop at your won 
dering building in Helena, and regretting only that 
time caused us to pass by so many of the sites which 
we longed to see and study at first hand. If only 
there were the opportunity, I could easily be persuaded 
to become an actual rather than merely a spiritual 
citizen of this unique land of history and beauty. 

“But I am writing to you today to congratulate you 
on the surpassing achievement of your work on Mon- 
tana. I am myself editor of the Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press, and I know well what it means to pub- 
lish a periodical, to collect the material for each 
issue, to see that it is accurately and attractively 
printed and get it ont on time each quarter ‘ 

Perhaps you may remember that I am an adopted 
member of the Piegan Blackfeet, as the oldest sur- 
viving friend of James Willard Schultz, Chewing 
Flack Bone, adopted me as his son some years ago. 
We have visited him each summer, and at over ninety 
and totally blind we found him as alert as ever last 
\ugust. He named me Ichtutsikiaupi (Sits-in-the-Mid- 
dle) for his paternal grandfather, who was a signer of 
the 1855 treaty, and my wife Akomotsta (Many Vic- 
tories) for his own mother. I am much interested in 
the language, having acquired most of the important 
publications devoted to it, and in the history of the 
tribe and its neighbors. (My own field here at the 


The very best of 
George Catlin’s work, 
much of it in full color, 


thrillingly faithful to 


the priceless originals, II 
Catlin’s own excitin 
life by America’s foremost au 
art, Harold McCracken. 


can now be yours to own 


It is a giant 9 x 12 ' , 
will delight every Western ¢ 


Author o 


His magnificent 
. 
addition to almost - 


University of Chicago is the ancient Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic—I spent seven years on the Oriental Institute 
expedition in Egypt.) We have some lovely friend- 
ships among the Blackfeet, one of the best of them 
being with Nora Spanish, whom I am sure you must 
know (her mother was that noble lady, Julia Wades- 
in-the-Water). And this year, we had the additional 
pleasure of visiting the excavations at the Cutbank 
piskun being carried on by our good friend Thomas 
Kehoe of the Museum of the Plains Indian. 

It is always difficult to curb one’s enthusiasm, as is 
evident in the length of this letter. But I cannot be- 
gin in two pages to tell you of my admiration for 
Vontana magazine and for Montana the state. Per- 
haps it will be my happy fate to continue the encomium 
on the occasion of my next visit. 

Keith C. Seele 
University of Chicago 
* + Py 


“When the postman brought my copy of your maga- 
zine today, he stopped short of the mailbox and stood 
devouring the cover and the pictures—until I finally 
stepped out and told him that I would produce a lot 
more of the same if he liked them. He explained that 
he was ‘raised in Butte’ and that when he got out of 
the postal service he was going to snend half of every 
year back in Montana. He went off happily with the 
loan of several back numbers and I gave it as his opin- 
ion that this was the most interesting magazine he 
remembered seeing. 

“... More power to the Magazine .. . I look forward 
with much pleasure to many more issues of its beau- 
tiful press work as well as its charming contents.” 

Mrs. F. E. Martin 
414 Summit Ave. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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Good Westeru Gooke 


If you can’t find them elsewhere, try us 
These are the titles now in our extensive stock 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL ORDERS OF $20.00 OR MORE 


A Pictorial History of The American West 


Or J. Be Mapes CPIO TOS: 6s cctv secs’ $10.00 
American Heritage Book of Historic Places 

oe gf) reer eer ree rere 10.00 
Artists & Illustrators of the Old West 

Oy Fase CWS GO 6 csc vcvesicsees 7.50 
Arizona Story by Joseph Miller.......... 5.50 
Arizona, The Last Frontier by Joseph Miller 5.50 
Aztees by Miguel Covarrubias........... 7.95 
Army Life on the Western Frontier 

Oy Gao. CHOON, occ cc ic tesececcves 4.00 
Blackfeet by John C. Ewers..........+... 5.75 
Bill Sublette Mountain Man 

Se ee ere ee ere 5.00 
Both Feet in the Stirrups 

Dt He MRONIION 5 6k oc sc weeascccces 5.00 
Buckskin & Spurs by Glenn Shirley...... 4.50 
Before Barbed Wire 

by Brown & Felton (Was $10.00)..... 4.98 


Boreins West, 


Illustrated by Ed Borein (Was $7.50).. 6.00 


Best of the American Cowboy 


by Ramon FF. MAGGS... cc cccccccccces 4.95 
Bannock of Idaho by Brigham Madsen.... 5.00 
Charles M. Russell Book 

by Harold McCracken. ..........0+008: 23.50 
Charles M. Russell 

by Ramond Adams & Homer Britzman. 7.50 
Charles M. Russell Bibliography 

by Karl Yost CWas GP.GG)..ccccceces 7.50 
Custers Luck by Edgar I. Stewart......... 5.95 
Copper Camp (Story of Butte, Mont.).... 3.95 
Columbia River by Ross Cox............ 5.75 
Crazy Horse by Mari Sandoz............. 5.00 
Custers Fall by David Miller............ 4.50 
Calamity Jane by Roberta Sollid......... 4.50 
Cowboy at Work by Fay E. Ward......... 8.50 
The Catthlemen by Mari Sandoz.......... 6.50 
Dakota Cowboy by Ike Blasingame....... 5.00 


Exploring with Fremont by Charles Preuss 4.50 
Forty Years on the Frontier 


EN IIs on ts eee kewediwde'es 17.50 
Frontier World of Doe Holliday 

ONS Saisie sa we ck Meee ees 5.00 
Fur Hunters of the Far West 

De MOP TROON io os sc ide veecee es 5.00 
Frontier Editor by Dan Whetstone....... 4.50 


Fighting Cheyennes by Geo. Bird Grinnell 5.00 
Catlin & the Old Frontier 
by Harold McCracken (Pre-Pub. Price) 16.00 


Good Medicine by C. M. Russell......... 10.00 
Goodbye Old Dry by Dan Cushman....... 3.95 
Ghost Towns of Wyoming 

M. L. Pence & L. Homsher............ 7.50 
The Great West by Charles Neider........ 11.50 
Hostiles & Friendlies by Mari Sandoz... .. 4.50 
Historical Essays on Montana & Northwest 

Se Paes GB GME. 6 6 ov icisevecices 4.50 


Indians of the High Plains by Geo. E. Hyde 4.00 
The Hanging Tree by Dorothy Johnson... 3.50 
Hell On Horses & Women by Alice Marriott 4.50 
Land of The Dacotahs by Bruce Nelson... 3.75 
Life & Adventures of Frank Grouard 


ar ee IS ik oe ne nacdoa sect ees 5.00 
MONTANA: An Uncommon Land 

Bt ey MN EE hohe ew crice sess ueki 4.95 
Montana, High, Wide, & Handsome 

by Joseph Kinsey Howard............ 5.00 
More Rawhides by C. M. Russell......... 3.50 
Men & Trade on the Northwest Frontier 

Ber Gams Fs WOR se ov cc tatiecsecscaces 5.00 
Montana Politics Since 1864 

Or Be Skee cacecsccescsaws 10.00 
My Life As An Indian 

by James Willard Schultz............ 5.00 
Mesealero Apaches by C. L. Sonnichsen... 5.75 
Montana, A Guide Book 

American Guide Series............0++ 6.00 
The Modocs & Their War by Keith Murray 5.00 
Old Jules by Mari Sandoz..........202- 4.50 
Of Courage Undaunted by James Daugherty 4.00 
Political Prairie Fire by Robert L. Morlan.. 5.75 
Rawhide Rawlins Stories by C. M. Russell. . 3.50 
Rhodes Reader by Eugene Rhodes........ 5.00 
Sitting Bull by Stanley Vestal........... 5.00 
Sherman and the Settlement of the West 

ee ee rr eee 5.00 
The Sae and Fox Indians by Wm. Hagen... 4.50 
Sante Fe by Oliver LaFarge............. 5.95 
300 Years of American Paintings 

by A. Eliot (was $13.50)............ 10.00 
Trails Plowed Under by C. M. Russell. .... 4.95 
This Was Logging by Ralph W. Andrews... 8.50 
Tale of Valor by Vardis Fisher........... 4.95 
Texan Sante Fe Pioneers by Noel Loomis... 5.00 
Tragic Days of Billy the Kid 

Oe PN GS oho post ab cae seeues 4.50 


Then Came the Railroads by Ira G. Clark... 5.75 
Treasure State (Montana) by Ralph Henry 4.25 
Three Years Among the Comanches 


OP THN, G ntiwtwasdaceene eeees 2.00 
This Was Railroading by Geo. Abdill..... 8.75 
Vigilantes of Montana 

by Dimsdale (was $2.00)............ 1.50 
Vigilante Days and Ways 

(Limited Edition) (was $18.00)....... 15.00 


Wild Bill Hickock by Richard O’Connor.. 3.95 
We Pointed Them North 


by E. C. Abbott and H. H. Smith....... 3.75 
Westward the Briton by Robert Athearn... 4.50 
Western Stock Ranching 

by Mont H. Saunderson.............. 5.00 
It Happened in Montana 

by Jim Masterson (Vol. IV).......... 3.00 
The Assiniboine (Republished from 

“Land of Nakoda”’)..... Price to be announced 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MONTANA 


Roberts at 6th Avenue 


Helena, Montana 





MUSCOVITES SHARE WITH MONTANANS ARTISTIC 
PORTRAYALS OF A COLORFUL PAST AND 
AN ENERGETIC FUTURE 


Montanans at this moment are sharing an artistic kinship with the people of Russia. By 
dint of a last-minute effort on the part of those who love the art of C. M. Russell and recog- 
nize that he, more than anyone else, is qualified to show the Russians the American West as 
it really was, Russell’s great 1925 watercolor, MEAT FOR THE WAGONS is included in the 
U. S. Art Show now in Moscow. 

We are indebted to F. G. Renner of Washington, D. C. for sharing with our readers the 
timely reproduction of MEAT FOR THE WAGONS on our front cover. Mr. Renner, one of 
the country’s great authorities on Russell art, writes: “Personally I consider this one of the 
finest of all Russell watercolors, both in technique and composition. I suspect that the rea- 
son Russell took unusual care with this painting was due to the fact that it was done as a 
gift, and not for sale. Previous to the Moscow show, it has been publicly exhibited only 
once, at the Smithsonian show last October and November.” 

This magazine is privileged to promote the heritage that belongs to Montana and all of 
the West in reproducing the work of artists of the past as well as that of contemporaries. 
Along with it we publish what we believe to be interesting and historically accurate writing 
on myriad facets of this great heritage. 

In this unique publishing venture we enjoy the cooperation of many individuals and busi- 
ness firms. Without their support our purpose would surely languish. Among those who by 
direct sponsorship aid and sustain us are: Northern Pacific Railway Company, Great Falls 
Poster, Foote Outdoor, Inc. (Billings), Great Falls Breweries, Inc., Treasure State Life Insur- 
ance Company, Reber Plumbing & Heating Company (Helena and Great Falls), Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Company, The Montana Power Company, Montana Bank 
(Great Falls), McKee Printing Company (Butte), Frontier Town (McDonald Pass near 
Helena), and The Anaconda Company. 


Reproduced above and below are two of four fine mural studies by Helena Artist Shorty Shope in the 
First Nationa] Bank and Trust Company of Helena. Above is “Immigration,” below “Communication.” 
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